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Two new books of solid worth 


The World and 
Its Meaning 


By G. T. W. Patrick 
Author “The Philosophy of Relaxation” 








HAT is the end and aim of life? This is the 

question Dr. Patrick asks and intelligently 
answers in this, his latest book; answers, not in 
Pollyanna fashion, but as a well-grounded philo- 
sopher must answer. And his book is interesting! 
Bishop McConnell describes it as “far surpassing 
a detective story for sheer absorbing interest.” 


Other Opinions 


“One of the most vital books I have ever read 
since Royce’s ‘Spirit of Modern Philosophy.’ 
There is not an issue before the world today upon 
which it does not cast real light.”—Joseph Fort 
Newton. 


“Written with unusual clearness and intelli- 
gibility and devotes a just amount of space to 
the problems of greatest interest at the present 
time.” —Dr. John Dewey. 


“The best introduction to philosophy there 
is.’ —Albert Edward Wiggam. 


(460 pages. Price $3.50) 
Experience and 
Nature 


By John Dewey 


PROFEssoR Dewey is perhaps the boldest of 
thinkers in the field of American philosophy. 
A scientific analysis of experience as it is humanly 
lived “here and now in 1925” is the subject matter 
of these, his latest and most mature conclusions, 
regarding man as a thinking animal within the 
universe and not as a little god outside of it, 
governed by an ancient and mysterious process 
carried forward by the grace of God. 


Man as an entity within the universe is gov- 
erned by laws which can be discovered, formu- 
lated and utilized in the same way as chemistry 
discovers radium; or physics discovers the curved 
path of light in a gravitational field; or as the 
electron is found to be the ultimate constitution 
of matter and yet to be definable as force. Each 
chapter is a book in itself. 


Price $3.00 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOOK 


The Making of the English 


New Testament 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 
oF is the life story of a book, not of a person; 


and it is quite as fascinating as that of any 
notable personage. Professor Goodspeed has seized 
upon the fact that this year marks the 4ooth an- 
niversary of Tyndale’s publication of his English 
translation of the New Testumant to tell the very 
interesting story of the development of the New 
Testament in its successive translations and editions. 


His book is, therefore, timely; and it is full of accurate 
information as well. It traces the evolution of 
the New Testament in English as it came from the 
hands of Tyndale, Coverdale, and Rogers, the 
scholars who wrought out the King James version, 
those who produced the Revised Version, and many 
other modern scholars who have produced various 
English versions during the last forty years. At 
this time, when there is so widespread an interest 
in the Bible, and particularly when the name of the 
martyred Tyndale is being extolled throughout the 
world, and his great service to Christianity and 
civilization through the gift of his New Testament 
is receiving renewed recognition, Professor Good- 
speed’s volume becomes especially useful. 


One evidence of the vitality of the New Testa- 
ment is found in the fact that new translations of it 
continue to appear, and among the most recent and 
best of them is Professor Goodspeed’s own con- 
tribution, “The New Testament: An American 
Translation.” ($1.50; $2.50; $3.00.) In this connec- 
tion, because of its close relation to the Tyndale 
quadricentennial, it is proper to mention another 
book by Professor Goodspeed, “The Story of the 
New Testament.” ($1.50.) The fact is brought 
out that the New Testament has been translated 
and revised in English one hundred and fifty times 
since Tyndale’s day—and the end is not yet. It 
should be remembered by those who view with 
alarm this so called overfamiliarity with the Sacred 
Scriptures that “every English New Testament is 
a translation;” and that while “many people think 
of the King James Version as the original Bible,” 
and that “anything which deviates from it, 
whether it be earlier or later, must be wrong,” yet 
the fact is that the Bible becomes a more under- 
standable revelation every time that the work of 
the translator makes its meaning clearer. 


This book, “The Making of the New Testament,” is a 
contribution to the Tyndale Anniversary—the 4ooth 
anniversary of the first printing of the English New 
Testament. All the denominations and the American 
Bible Society are spending the entire year in cele- 
bration of the anniversary. Dr. Goodspeed’s work is 
the latest as well as the most authoritative book on the 
subject. 


We suggest also: 

The Making and Meaning of the New Testament, Snowden, $1.50. 
Introduction to the New Testament, Bacon, $1.00. 

Making and Meaning of the Bible, Barclay, $1.75. 


The Christian Century Press: Chicago 


————— 
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EDITORIAL 


Church Youth Movement 
Goes on Moving 


ITH THE GATHERING of the Presbyterian 

students in Ann Arbor, as reported elsewhere in 
this issue, and the announcement of the interdenomina- 
tional student conference to be held next December, 
evident that the youth movement within the churches is 
very much alive. The spirit that brought the conventions 
at Indianapolis and Louisville so vividly before the atten- 
tion of the nation is still at work. Some observers of the 
Presbyterian gathering profess to have seen a modification 
in tone there in contrast with previous student gatherings. 
This lessened radicalism may be more apparent than real. 
Conditions within the Presbyterian church made it inevi- 
table that major attention should be given to the questions 
that today grow out of the Westminster confession. In the 
non-denominational convention at Indianapolis, or in the 
meeting drawn from another communion at Louisville, 
social issues commanded most thought, and it was on these 
that the students proved to be most insistent for drastic 
action. At Ann Arbor, with the doctrinal issue to the fore, 
the students concentrated their demand for vigorous house- 
cleaning on that. Surely, to any Presbyterian, buffeted by 
months of fundamentalist fulmination, the action of the 
students, in denouncing “forced subscription to a fixed 
and formal creed” as a danger to “the integrity of the 
individual conscience,” will seem radical enough. And the 
substitute adopted as “an informal statement of our present 
convictions” is enough to make the traditional ruling elder 
give up hope for his denomination: “We purpose to bring 
all men into a fellowship with God, and to bring to pass 
his kingdom on earth, through a realization by all men of 
the living power and of the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 


it is 


Ann Arbor shows, as did the previous student conven- 
tions, that where the attention of the students is brought 
to focus, there they are ready for action that reaches to 
the roots. The question therefore begins to loom up, On 
what will the attention of the coming interdenominational 
conference fix itself? 


A New Kind 
of Strike 

OME TIME 

turers’ association and the ladies garment worker's 
union made an agreement covering piece prices in gar- 
ment making. This was to prevent that haggling over 
wage rates, wherein some makers sought to widen 
margins of profit at the expense of the workers. The 
contract was signed by all, but some of the employers 
tried to slip around its provisions during the rush of 
the Easter trade. In New York the workers, mostly 
girls and women, tried a new form of strike. They 
went daily, 30,000 of them, to their machines, then sat 
idly all day. No one else could be put in their places 
because they were there and it was impossible to depose 
30,000 women by forcible ejection. Within four days 
the association had brought its delinquent members to 
time and the machinery was humming again. Here is 
a new form of passive resistance. It might not be 
usable in all situations but it is certainly better than 
the use of sabotage or violence. There is an increasing 
judgment among labor leaders that the strike is not the 
most effective way to win a cause. With this the public 
will cordially agree, to say nothing of the employers 
But this does not mean that the determination to secure 
justice is to be surrendered or that labor is to have no 
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AGO the wholesale dress manufac- 
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recourse. Employers can get rid of the strike within 
the next decade by simply making all wage matters 
subject to common council, and inviting the fullest 
possible common conference with wage earners on all 
matters that concern them. Abraham Lincoln thanked 
God that he lived in a country where the right to strike 
was sacred. Labor is not the primary source of strikes. 
Its primary source has always been the arbitrary sys- 
tem of wage control exercised by employers. There are 
few strikes where there is adequate conference, a full 
recognition of labor’s right to a say where it is con- 
cerned, and a willingness to accord the men who work 
the same right to know about the earnings of the busi- 
ness as is accorded investors. 


This Is Happening 
In Japan 


YEAR AGO the democratic movement in Japan 

was forging ahead toward power. The military 
bureaucracy, with failure recorded against its policy in 
China and Siberia, had lost enormously in prestige. 
Universal manhood suffrage was in the air, and the 
disbanding of four army divisions was voted. The re- 
action to the American immigration act has disastrously 
changed the face of affairs. The militarists of Japan 
are now saying, “See! The moment you begin to 
weaken the army and let in these ‘dangerous thoughts’ 
of the democrats, that moment will other nations in- 
sult you.” The reaction is sadly shown in the recent 
orders of the minister of education, Ryohei Okada. All 
textbooks in sociology have been banished from the 
government schools; all student organizations given to 
the study of socialism and allied movements have been 
ordered disbanded ; universal military training has been 
introduced into all government schools from the middle 
schools upward. The Japanese boy, therefore, is to be 
caught for the army at the age of twelve. Such private 
schools as are not willing to accept the same program 
are to have their graduates disqualified for preference 
in public life. Thus does the vicious cycle begin an- 
other revolution. It is safe to say that a recital of these 
facts will soon be used in the United States as an argu- 
The 
whole situation presents a striking example of the help- 
lessness of the peoples under the present war system. 


ment for increased military preparations here. 


A Demonstration in 
Church Music 


HICAGO, with other middle western cities, has 

been having the privilege listening to church music 
as it ought to be. The choir of a Presbyterian church 
in Dayton, Ohio, has proved, to audiences of exacting 
taste, that there is available to the church choir a library 
of music of exalted standard, and that, honestly treated, 
such music has a strange power to move the soul. With 
compositions drawn from Russian, Anglican, Lutheran 
and various American sources, this choir, singing a 
capella and from memory, is opening new vistas of 
possibility in the music of Protestant churches. It is 
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doing this because no adventitious aids lie behind jts 
remarkable musical achievement. The Westminster 
Presbyterian church of Dayton, in which the choir 
sings, is not an unusually large nor an unusually wealthy 
congregation. It can give no more support to its choir 
than hundreds of American congregations can give. The 
choir itself is not composed of paid singers. Every one 
of the sixty voices is the voice of a volunteer. The 
whole secret of the deeply stirring results that the 
organization achieves seems to lie in the personality 
of its director, Mr. John Finley Williamson, and jn 
unremitting practice on the part of the singers. Four 
rehearsals a week is the normal stint for the choir oj 
this church! And if this is called an impossible stand 
ard, Mr. Williamson maintains that it is the sort oj 
standard calculated to make the choir members reall) 
believe that the music is a serious part of the church 
service, to be handled with sincerity. For such a musi 
cal standard he contends that there are people in almost 
every American community who will give unstintedl 
of time and effort. We hail as an encouraging sign the 
conference on church music held this month by the 
special commission of the Methodist church. But we 
regard as of even more value, in actually demonstrating 
what possibilities are in store for the church whic! 
takes its music devoutly, the singing of this Dayto 
choir. 


Herriot and 
Alsace 


REMIER HERRIOT’S resignation was brought 

about by a complication of many problems 
among which the religious question in connection with 
Alsace-Loraine was secondary only to the financial peril 
Great catholic processions have been organized all over 
France. There appeared to be a resurgence of Roman 
ism in France. It is doubtful if there is any marked in 
crease of Catholic interest or power there, but there has 
been a good deal of ecclesio-political pot-boiling. Rome 
has vast resources in international politics, which she 
is using to the limit in continental Europe today. Sh 
is pressing her advantage in labor matters and in th 
schools, the while she is striving for recognition as @ 
diplomatic power. When France abrogated the con- 
cordat of Napoieon with the vatican, Alsace and Loraine 
were under German rule. Thus the laws made in the 
early days of this century, separating church and state 
and abolishing church schools, did not apply to them 
3y applying these laws to Alsace and Loraine Mr. Her 
riot sought thus more completely to integrate the re 
covered provinces into the nation. Germany had a) 
lowed the so-called “confessional schools” and Herriot 
proposed to make them “inter-confessional,” that is, 
he simply proposed to separate church and_ public 
school, just as we do here, but to allow all churches 
full and equal privilege in giving religious instruction. 
such as is now being sought by religious educationists 
in America. Immediately the cry went up that this 
was an atheistic and socialist move to abolish all rel 
gious instruction; first it would be the “inter-confes 
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sional” school, then next would come the abolition of all 
religious instruction. So the processionals of the faith- 
ful were organized and crowds reaching tens of thou- 
sands were mobilized to look upon the protests on 
behalf of “religious freedom.” School strikes were organ- 
ized also, but less than half the pupils responded. Prot- 
estants remained aloof. Conservative politicians regret 
the furore, fearing it will divide the more conservative 
elements and give the socialists a victory in the com- 
ing elections. The French hierarchy called for resist- 
ance. Herriot’s followers call this rebellion. The cleri- 
cals are quite as much concerned to maintain the vatican 
embassy as to keep control of the schools, and the 
French liberals are quite determined to cut loose from 
and papal affiliations 


all clerical in governmental 


matters. 


Taft Declares Pennsylvania 
Railroad Flouts the Law 

OR SEVERAL YEARS the Pennsylvania rail- 
F road has been engaged in an effort to substitute 
a company union for the craft unions among its shop- 
men. This effort has been looked upon as the fighting 
wedge of the so-called “open shop” battle against labor 
unions which has been going on since the war. The 
railway labor board had rendered a decision against the 
company, and the brotherhood of railway clerks had 
asked the supreme court to compel the company to 
obey the board’s decision. The court found that the 
law creating the board provided no power to enforce 
Chief Justice Taft said that “the only 
sanction of its decision is to be the force of public 
opinion, invoked by the fairness of a full hearing, the 
intrinsic justice of the conclusion, strengthened by the 
official prestige of the board and the full publication of 
the violation of such decisions by any party to the pro- 


its decisions. 


ceeding.” Labor leaders generally welcome the deci- 
sion as to the powers of the board. They oppose com- 
pulsory wage-fixing and compulsory arbitration. The 
more interesting part of the chief justice’s decision, in 
these days of wailing over the lawlessness of labor, is 
his charge that “the Pennsylvania company is using 
every endeavor to avoid compliance with the judgment 
and principles of the labor board,” and “is thus defeat- 
ing the purposes of congress.” The court finds that 
Mr. Atterbury’s company union, so widely heralded by 
employer’s associations and union-killing newspapers 
as ideal, does not represent the majority of the workers ; 
that it is conducted arbitrarily by the company, and that 
tis kept alive out of company funds. Meanwhile the 
ompany’s earnings have decreased through steady 
deterioration of service. Two of its fastest trains were 


held up for three hours in the Indianapolis station some 
time ago because government inspectors found the loco- 


motives dangerously unfit for operation. At the same 
time, the Baltimore and Ohio has forged ahead steadily in 
earning capacity, building up its service through a 
working arrangement with its employes which unites 


the principles of crafts unionism with that of shop com- 
mittees, 
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The Enlarging Bases of the 
Missionary Enterprise 


O MORE HOPEFUL SIGN of the vitality of the 

church and its agencies is to be found at present 
than the broadening of the missionary enterprise now in 
progress. If the recent Washington convention gave clear 
expression to the demand that Christian missions attempt 
a task immensely more difficult than in the past, because 
enormously enlarged, the church’s missionary agencies are 
beginning to give evidence of their ability to translate that 
demand into action. Thus, a committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council has already met and, after 
outlining the immediate missionary tasks with the insight 
of true statesmanship, has declared that the situation cannot 
be met save as the grand strategy of campaign is placed 
in the hands of a body international as well as interdenom- 
inational. The carrying into effect of such an ideal, 
whereby the Protestant churches attempt their missionary 
task under the coordinating touch of a body that ignores 
both sectarian and national lines, would have seemed an 
impossibility a decade ago. But now this international 
council is actually in existence, drawing into its ranks rep- 
resentatives of national missionary organizations in France, 
Holland, Germany and Scandinavia, as well as Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States. It is true that 
the body is simply an advisory one, but it has been formed 
because the national and denominational agencies feel the 
need of advice based on a broader outlook than they pos- 
sess. Inevitably such advice will take on the character of 
counsel that must not be ignored. One obvious step remains 
to give this international body a basis of impregnable 
strength. There are now more than one hundred mission 
societies in the countries where the western agencies have 
long been at work. While most of these are small, and 
restricted in their interests, they deserve representation 
on the international body. Once this is granted, the 
mission cause will be in a position to lead the church as 
a whole in a real advance toward international understand- 
ing, cooperation and right living. 


At Last! The Perfect 
Convention 


HE SOUND OF CHEERING which spreads 

across the country on the spring breeze does not 
come, as might be supposed, from the crowds at the 
opening games of the baseball season. Neither is it 
caused by the forecasts of a further reduction in income 
taxation. Rather, it is the response of the hosts of 
wearied convention-goers to the report of the first “con- 
vention by radio,” broadcast from New York on the 
night of April 11. The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation fund has a committee—as what memorial 
foundation fund has not?—with 2,500 members. Nor- 
mally, the early weeks of April present the time for the 
annual meeting of the committee. And what hotel- 
keeper’s heart would not warm at the prospect of a 
committee meeting of 2,500 persons? But the governor 
of Virginia, a statesman who shall be hereafter forever 
secure to fame, by name the Honorable E. Lee Trinkle, 
has evidently had his share of conventions and commit- 
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tees. He therefore issued a proclamation to all and 
sundry serving on the committee to secure radio sets 
and listen-in at a certain time on a certain night. Com- 
mittee reports were read, the accountants passed the 
books of the treasurer, new sub-committees were ap- 
pointed, and the whole job was carried through with 
neatness and dispatch. When WOR signed off for the 
evening, the annual convention of the 2,500 members of 
the committee of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation fund was over. And not a member had left 
Not a night in a sleeping car; not a meal in a 
diner; not a bell-boy; not a hat-check robber; not a 
banquet; not a hotel bill—not a single item in the 
invariable list that makes convention-going a nightmare 
We hope that the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Memorial Foundation fund raises all the money 
it wants, and then some. 


home! 


had been encountered. 


For whatever its services in 
preserving the memory of the author of the declaration 
of independence, if it has, by this radio convention, 
made us independent of a portion of our annual troubles 
it will be as worthy of commemoration as the sage of 
Monticello himself. 


The Unearned Increment of 
Church Property 


i )RMERLY downtown churches moved uptown or 
to the suburbs, in pursuit of parishioners. But 
parishioners scatter; it is impossible to follow them all. 
Even the major group usually proves a minor factor in 
the building up of the new congregation. The removal 
of a church from one site to another involves, there- 
fore, practically a new start. Material salvages are the 
main factor; the downtown site sells for a tidy sum, 
which lays wide and deep material foundation for the 
new venture in the new region. 
are usually slight. 


The spiritual salvages 


But latterly downtown churches are not so ready to 


move. A vexatious clause in a deed fired the imagina- 


tion of one of the earliest organizations which developed 
the program which many downtown city churches are 
This deed dedicated the land to the 
ownership and uses of that particular church so long 
as it remained upon the site; upon its removal else- 
where the land reverted to the heirs of a former owner. 


now adopting. 


With worldly wisdom the congregation imbedded a 
church building, spire and all, in a massive business 
block, utilizing such space as was needed for its wor- 
ship and activities, and renting out the rest for com- 
mercial purposes. To this day the outline of the spire 
may be seen on the face of the commercial block, 
beetling upon one of the busiest thoroughfares of a large 
eastern city. 

It requires no “strings” in deeds to induce churches 
to adopt this device nowadays. Many are doing it. 
The newspapers record a new venture in such high 
finance on the part of some downtown church almost 
every day. Even the Episcopal churches of New York 
have joined the movement, and are yielding “con- 
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secrated ground” for these crafty designs. And the 
community applauds rather than condemns. The 
grounds of commendation are several. In the first 
place, downtown is not left without a witness and a 
center of religious ministry. While the old type of 
parish organization requires that the church shall be 
near the home and vice versa, rapid transit is bringing 
whole cities into the close contacts of community life. 
Most of the influential institutions of culture are tend- 
ing to remain near the city center, so that they may 
serve a larger community than that embraced in a more 
or less segregated neighborhood. Some neighborhood 
churches are successful in cities, but the bigger and 
stronger are more than neighborhood institutions. 

In the second place, the retention of the original site 
in the downtown section, and its partial utilization for 
commercial or other income-producing purposes, are 
providing substantial endowments for many of the older 
city churches. The financial problem is thus solved at 
a stroke. In some of the larger cities this device has 
not only eased the burden of support for the living gen- 
eration, but has provided an altogether sufficient fund 
for the maintenance of the institution. One of the New 
York churches has surrendered its valuable corner lot 
on Broadway, been presented free of cost with a new 
and commodious structure for its use on an adjoining 
lot, and has retained title to its corner which will bring 
the whole back under its control within a short gen- 
eration of time. 

But a phase of the movement which is of peculiar in- 
terest is the tendency on the part of these churches to 
take part with the community in utilizing on the com- 
munity’s own terms this property which the com- 
munity’s enterprise has so vastly enhanced in value. 
A dingy church building of a past generation, squatting 
gloomily among modern skyscrapers is a spectacle of itself 
to bring reproach upon the church. Religion should not 
be expressed archaically. Where business is scraping the 
sky, churches should not grovel in cellars. 

And a still nicer point is the churches’ voluntary sur- 
render to the community’s right to tax. These new 
downtown churches are on the tax list. Most of them 
claim a pro rata exemption, based upon that portion 
of the skyscraper plant which they still retain for their 
distinctive purposes, but for the rest they are perforce 
taking part with enterprises in the world of affairs, sup- 
porting the government which insures them security in 
the enjoyment of American liberties. 

It is strange that this quickening of conscience should 
wait upon the churches’ joining in the scramble for com- 
mercial advantage. But whatever has been the incen- 
tive, the fact is all to the good. In discussing one of 
these proposals, the other day, in a meeting of church 
trustees, a lawyer presented staggering figures to show 
what an enormous burden of taxes the church would 
impose upon itself by such a project. A brother lawyer 
countered at once with a What-of-it? He speedily dem- 
onstrated that the church could well afford to assume 
the responsibility. Cold figures enabled him to make 
the demonstration. 
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Some day tax exemption will be seen by all the 
churches to be a piece of folly. It is weakness. It is 
poor business. It is spiritual obliqueness. It is timidity 
in a bold civilization. It is penny-wisdom and pound- 
foolishness. It is classing the church with the dodgers 
who are willing that honest and straight-dealing citizens 
shall carry the burdens of public order and security, 
while they evade and hide and batten. The prospects 
of the downtown city church have not been so re-assur- 
ing since there arose a downtown as against an uptown. 
Refusing to remain aliens in a self-respecting civiliza- 
tion, these churches are taking their part, a hearty part, 
and honest part, serving in terms that their community 
can understand, using the values which they have re- 
ceived from the community in programs which the com- 
munity respects, and justly appraises. 


Leyton Richards 


HE ENGLISH CITY OF BIRMINGHAM comes 

naturally by its liberal and progressive tendencies. In 
the days of the rotten boroughs, before the reform bill of 
1832, this flourishing midland manufacturing town had 
no representative in parliament while Old Sarum in Wilt- 
shire had gradually decayed until it was only a field and 
an old tree. The owner of that field and that tree sent 
two members to parliament. The need for the reform bill 
was nowhere felt more deeply than in the great and grow- 
ing midland cities full of the energy and the spirit of the 
new manufacturing age. And once the first battle was 
won the spirit of a searching and candid liberalism captured 
many of the best minds in Birmingham. 

The spirit which so notably lives in the city lives also 
in its institutions and perhaps in no one of them in more 
effective fashion than in the historic Carrs Lane Congre- 
gational church. Here for fifty years John Angel James 
made his pulpit a great evangelical power. Here for thirty- 
six years that great and massive leader, Dr. Robert William 
Dale, uttered a message which, moving out from his own 
church, compelled the attention of the city, of Great Britain 
and at last of the whole English-speaking world. Evan- 
gelical passion and social enthusiasm spoke with almost 
equal emphasis in his voice. To him the kingdom of God 
was indeed the kingdom of good here and now. He was 
one of the great liberal leaders of his period as well as 
one of its greatest preachers. 

At Carrs Lane Dr. John Henry Jowett for sixteen years 
carried on a ministry whose social sympathy found a monu- 
ment in Digbeth institute and whose gracious and under- 
standing interpretation of the realities of the spiritual life 
lingers like the echo of lovely music in the hearts of men 
and women for whom he gave the inarticulate a voice. 
Here Dr. Sidney M. Berry brought a mind clear and sure 
in its movement, with a genuine appreciation of the per- 
plexing currents playing all through contemporary thought, 
and a heart ripe and human, large enough to make a home 
‘or a great congregation, and ready for the demands which 
searched the sympathy of every British pastor during the 
tragic years of the world war, and the restless and lonely 
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days which followed. Mental and spiritual hospitality 
marked the life of Carrs Lane during Dr. Berry’s pastorate. 

It was this church which found it necessary to search 
for a new minister when Dr. Berry accepted the secretary- 
ship of the Congregational union. It was a trying and 
difficult task and it was one which inevitably tested the 
quality of the church which made it. But Carrs Lane is 
far more than a powerful pulpit. Its very genius has 
entered the lives of laymen who have inherited its great 
Such men as 
Mr. H. F. Keep, the keenness of whose own intellectual 
and spiritual life brings happiness to every minister of 
Carrs Lane, set about finding the man for the place and 
the hour. And after mature and careful deliberation they 
did a most daring thing. 

A few years ago after one of his visits to his own school, 
Mansfield college, Oxford, Sylvester Horne came back to 
London to tell of a brilliant student then in residence who 
was bound one day to enter the race with the best whom 
Mansfield college had produced. That was the first occa- 
sion on which some men in London heard the name of 
Leyton Richards. A number of years have passed since 
then. The young man has grown and lived and worked 
and suffered. The great war found him in a position 
where his conscience made it necessary for him to take 
an absolute position in respect of the issue raised by the 
pacifists. He accepted the issue and met it without hesi- 
tation or evasion. And it says much for his own character 
and temper that he came out of those testing years with 
all their misunderstanding and suffering with disposition 
unsoured, and with the hearty, glowing resilience of his 
personality unchanged. 

It was to this man that one of the half dozen greatest 
free churches in Britain turned when Leyton Richards 
was called to the ministry of Carrs Lane church. And so 
today this courageous young man who gave up his pulpit 
during the war finds himself in one of the commanding 
ecclesiastical positions in the British empire. 

You may be puzzled as you hear of all this. But you are 
not perplexed after you have met the new minister of 
Carrs Lane church. And especially you are not perplexed 
after you have heard him preach. He has the rare gift 
of a magnetic and compelling personality. But you soon 
go beyond this and sense certain qualities of soundness and 
sincerity which challenge your interest and command your 
respect. He is skilful in the give and take of speech, 
whether on the platform or in personal conversation. At a 
public meeting his replies to questions come with the quick 
impact of rapid fire and sure unhesitating aim. And all 
the while he gives you the sense of understanding his op- 
ponent, of apprehending his position, and of conceding 
everything which ought to be conceded. 

He never hides the weakness of an argument under a 
well turned phrase. And back of this sincerity and candor 
there is something else. For Leyton Richards is funda- 
mentally a thinker. And there is a certain massive quality 
about his thought which sometimes gives you a sudden 
sense of the mind of Dale himself. The process of his 
dialectic is clear, steady, and wide ranging. And this patient, 
firm onward movement, without hesitation and without 
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evasion or subterfuge gives you a fine sense of mental and 
moral satisfaction. 

The preaching of Leyton Richards is direct and clear. 
His use of English is noble if not ornate, and there flashes 
forth a golden word from some great bit of writing easily 
and happily just because that word lives in his own mind 
and heart. Modern scholarship, history and theology pay 
He moves easily but not without 
the authority of careful investigation and thoughtful medi- 


tribute in his sermons. 


tation among these baffling and manifold materials. 
more you know about the fields he covers the more you 
are likely to appreciate the adequacy of his knowledge and 
the disciplined skill of his thought. There is passion in 
his preaching. But it is the passion of a mind kindled 
and glowing rather than the passion which is a substitute 
for thought. And with all the almost rugged strength of 
his speech there is a sudden brightness and winsomeness. 
You feel in his preaching the sweet serenities of the gospel 
And in one 
of those moments when the light falls with an almost 
quivering gladness you think of Dr. Jowett. 
beauty are both in his sanctuary. 


as well as its solidity and its deep adequacy. 
Strength and 


It is a matter for much congratulation to the churches 
of the United States that this poised and disciplined young 
leader with his flaming sword unsheathed for peace is now 
moving about our country, that his voice is being heard 
from coast to coast. There are men who speak to the 


mind, There are men who speak to the conscience. There 


are men who speak to the heart. It is a real prophet who 


speaks to all three together L.H.H. 


Thoughts After the Sermon 


VII.—Dr. Coffin on ‘“‘From the Natural 
to the Spiritual.” 
HILE ONE IS LISTENING to a sermon ever 
so devoutly and with the most whole-hearted 
attention to the spiritual content of the message one’s 


mind irresistibly plays about the edges of less important 


observations. The main current of attention goes for- 
ward with the preacher's purpose, but there are little 
eddies of irrelevant thinking that curl up on the bank 
as one’s main thought flows worshipfully along. In 
my own case, one of these capricious by-plays of even 
my most devoted listening consists of the impulse to 
classify the preacher, to seize on clues by which I may 
construct his intellectual background. I find myself 
curious to know by what route he has in all likelihood 
And I keep 


seizing clues from his vocabulary, his favorite concepts, 


come to his present inteliectual position. 


his emphasis, his style, his literary and scholarly allu- 
sions, which lead me back into the whole theological 
and philosophical background against which the present 
sermon stands. Sometimes I fancy I can guess what 
teacher has most profoundly influenced the preacher; 
at times I imagine I can tell what seminary or university 
he has attended; I am on safer ground, of course, in 
following clues that seem decisive as to his fundament- 
alist or modernist affiliations. 
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Every preacher carries earmarks of his academic 
training, the school of philosophy by which his think. 
ing is dominated, the denomination to which he belongs 
(happily these sectarian earmarks are coming to be 
less and less distinct), and of course the conservative 
or liberal wing of theological opinion. Sometimes it js 
difficult to find any clue at all, but a sharp eye can 
usually detect little touches or little omissions, and an 
active imagination will follow the trail which these 
clues point out. All this, I say, is just a little by-play 
in which my most worshipful thoughts are likely to in- 
dulge even while the sermon is being spiritually ap- 
prehended. But when the whole sermon, not just a 
part of it, not just an incidental allusion which the 
preacher makes, but the very hub and rim of the dis- 
course is a disclosure of a particular thought-world of 
great contemporary significance, this main stream of 
the listener’s thought and its marginal eddies work 
together, instead of apart, and such a sermon is an 
especial joy to hear. 

That is what Dr. Coffin’s sermon in last week’s Chris- 
tian Century meant to me. It was not that I found 
certain clues sticking out of it which I could take hold 
of, but that it was itself a clue to a whole realm of 
scientific thinking in which the preacher was evidently 
at home and among whose categories his mind moved 
with the grace and ease of intimate acquaintance. He 
took some of the every-day facts of our spiritual life, 
such as prayer, knowledge of the Bible, conscience, 
loyalty, stewardship, personal work, companionship 
with Christ and other such, and carried the principle 
of each one far back into the dim beginnings of the 
evolutionary process on this planet, illuminating them 
all by the concepts with which the biologist works in 
all his thinking. It carried me back to my college days 
when I underwent an intellectual rebirth by reading 
Henry Drummond’s “The Ascent of Man,” and his 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” It was a great 
experience when I first felt the sense of the organic 
unity of the spiritual realm and the realm of nature. 
It changed evolution from a bug-bear to an ally when 
1 saw God the same in the star, in the clod, and in the 
soul of man. Much the same effect was produced by 
Dr. Coffin’s sermon. His interpretation of the religious 
life in terms of biology was an extraordinary combina- 
tion of instruction and moral uplift. You laid the 
sermon down with the thought that this moral life of 
ours is no strange exception in a universe of order and 
law, but part of the real universe with which all science 
and practical life have to do. 

I wonder if this method is not of the very essence 
The task of the 
preacher is to translate religion into categories with 
which his hearers are more familiar than they are with 
the traditional or classic categories in which the spirit- 
ual life has been historically carried down to us. It is 
an unsound assumption to imagine that religious truth 
can be expressed in only one set of concepts. True it 
is that the monarchy and its court have furnished most 
of the categories of historic religious thinking, with the 


of all effective modern preaching? 
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family a close second. But nowadays our thinking has 
become so differentiated into special fields of interest 
that if we are to make religion vital to large classes of 
our fellows it must be translated into the speech with 
which they are familiar. Every man must hear the 
gospel in his own tongue. I could hardly imagine anyone 
on a speaking acquaintance with biology, hearing Dr. 
Coffin and refusing the heartiest assent to the preacher’s 
reasoning. 

But there are many other fields into which the whole 
range of Christian ideas must be translated. Every 
science, as well as biology, lends its concepts to this 
high purpose. Of course, psychology has already 
achieved great success in running the facts of religious 
experience into the moulds of its own distinctive system. 
Many people are alarmed when they hear their preacher 
use some psychological term to express a familiar Chris- 
tian fact. There is no cause for alarm, any more than 
there was cause for alarm when Paul translated Chris- 
tianity into the psychology of his day, as over against 
the ritualistic categories such as we find in the book of 
Hebrews. It is a perennial task of teachers of religion 
to cast it into ever fresh and vital forms. He does a 
service who can take baseball or football or golf and, 
to an audience of college men, show that the Chris- 
tian life lends itself to a statement in the terms of 
legitimate sport. Just the other day I saw an article 
somewhere which translated religion into terms of our 
present day highly organized business system. God 
was defined as the General Manager of the Universe. 
It is all to the good. 

Some of these systems into which good preaching 
will try to translate Christian truth are more superficial, 
than others. There is one 
great ruling system of ideas which waits receptively for 
the moulten truth of the Christian faith to be poured 
into it: I mean our modern social democracy. We have 
not yet taken our democracy seriously enough to con- 
ceive it as a vessel for religion. Much of our theological 
controversy and our religious ineptness is due to the 
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By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


In Blossom-Time 


N blossom-time, can any say 

That life is desolate and gray? 
When cherry boughs are drifted snow, 
When springtime couriers, singing, go 
Through orchard lanes, which for a day 
Are very heaven, who could lay 
Upon the gods of far-away 
One word of blame for fret or woe— 

In blossom-time? 


What man could hate or envy know 
When apple-blossoms burst and blow? 
When, free at last, the kindly May 
Endeavors winter’s debts to pay— 

In blossom-time ? 
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survival of the monarchial categories of religion in an 
age which no longer thinks vitally in monarchial terms. 
I almost think the millennium will be here when we 
can be forever rid of all our kingly nomenclature in 
religion and use in its stead the nomenclature of brother- 
hood. 

Let Dr. Coffin’s method with evolution be practiced 
by our preachers in relation to every department of 
human interest and religion will become the most vital 
thing in our life. 

Tue Listener. 


The Woman Who Wanted to 
Reduce 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE WAS A WOMAN who sailed abroad, and 
she took her husband with her. And he knew better 
than to resist. 

And she said, The food upon this boat is good, and I 
must not grow stout. Nay, verily, but I must reduce. 

So day by day in every way she sought to reduce, save 
that she did not stop her eating heartily. 

And three times every day she seized the arm of her 
husband, and said, We will walk the Deck, for I must 
reduce. 

Now her husband was pretty well reduced already. 

She had not succeeded in reducing herself, but he had 
been reduced to the least common denominator. 

But she took him authoritatively by the arm, and she set 
her jaw with Determination, and she seemed to say to him, 
so far as she said anything, This is for thy good, and it 
hurteth me more than its hurteth thee. And he pantingly 
kept up with her while she reduced him and added to her 
own weight. 

And Keturah inquired of me, saying, Dost thou love me 
enough to do that for me? 

And I said, Think it not love, for her process is that of 
And she said, When I 
see how some other women manage their husbands, I real- 
ize how defective hath been my own method. 

And I said, Nay, Keturah, they method is One Hundred 
Per Cent. to the good. 

And she said, Taking matters altogether, I think there is 
something to be said for our method. 

And just then the other couple passed, and the Lady 
dropped her husband’s arm long enough to push back some 
Deck Chairs so that they might still walk abreast, and he 
thankfully paused and panted till she took him by the arm 
again, and marched him on like the soul of old John Brown. 

And Keturah said, I wonder what the scales show of her 
reduction ? 

And I said, I know not, but as nearly as I can judge she 
is succeeding very well in reducing him. 

But she is not the only one who passeth on to others the 
Discipline and Correction which she needeth more than 
they to whom it is administered. Indeed, I know of men, 
and some of them in mine own profession, who are not 
unlike to her. 


Forcible Possession and Authority. 





Can Ministers Think Straight? 


By Evans A. Worthley 


VIDENTLY NOT. At least that is what May Sin- 

clair tells us in “The Rector of Wyck.” What is 
more, they corrupt their wives. And since none too many 
of her sisters are doing any thinking it is not surprising 
that Miss Sinclair should point out the dangers that con- 
front them. They must beware of the clergy, which means 
also that they must beware of the church. When a young 
woman of intellectual promise, possessing an inquiring 
mind, falls in love with a clergyman, if she is indiscreet 
enough to marry him she may as well consider herself 
mentally lost. The steady descent begins at once and there 
is only one outcome. She must abandon her “intellectual 
chastity” at the beginning; and in time—thirty years in 
this case—her intellectual ruin will be complete. She will 
be utterly unable to comprehend the casual conversation 
regarding art, for instance, or philosophy, which consti- 
tutes the jargon of those who have chosen and followed the 
path of inquiry and free discussion. They have been forg- 
ing ahead, while she, poor soul, married to a clergyman, 
has been steadily losing ground. 


THINKING IN THE RECTOR’S FAMILY 

Matty, the rector’s wife, was once “very fond of Shake- 
speare and of Dante.” She gave up all serious reading long 
ago, “to work in the parish.” It is too bad, certainly; 
young girls should consider the matter carefully. Fair 
warning. Any girl engaged to a clergyman must prepare 
to check her brains and never call for them. She will have 
no use for them anyway. Sooner or later she will believe 
what her husband believes; for if she marries and really 
loves him she will not be able to endure the “spiritual 
separation” creative intellectual effort demands. 
Many good women are being ruined by misplaced love. 
Thank heaven, the “Rector of Wyck” was not published 
last year! I know a clergyman who suffered much uncer- 
tainty even without the added difficulty which Miss Sin- 
clair has now introduced. What the clergy of the future 
will do I do not know. I advise all who are at all eligible 
to act with haste. “The Rector of Wyck” may turn the 
tide against them. 


which 


Of course, Matty had no intention of marrying a clergy- 
man; quite the opposite in fact. But she was deceived. 
He was in his tennis togs when she first met him and 
clothes do make a difference. On the tennis court John 
Crawford was not at all like a clergyman with a “little 
round hat.” Matty, during the courtship, thought only 
about the man on the tennis court. She did not think 
about the clergyman—she forgot him. She forgot even 
more—her “religious opinions.” That is what love does to 
us all—we lose our heads. And Matty “forgot” that her 
“religious opinions” were not at all John Crawford’s 
She did not, for instance “believe in the God 
of the Old Testament, or the God of the New Testa- 
ment ;—all this Matty had forgotten.” Love is like that. 
I remember watching with amazement the love venture of 
a certain naval aviation officer during the war. He had 
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been reared in the Lutheran faith, but while stationed ip 
Ireland he had fallen in love with a beautiful Roman 
Catholic girl. He “forgot” all religious differences, until 
after the engagement. Then, three days before the mar- 
riage, violently protesting he would never sign a docu- 
ment which bound him not to interfere in the religious 
instruction of his children—nevertheless he did sign it, 
and walked gracefully down the aisle of the Catholic 
cathedral on his wedding day. He, also, lost his “intellec- 
tual chastity,” and I doubt if he has regained it. 

Having made her decision to marry John Crawford, 
Matty underwent the process of intellectual adjustment, 
which, as Miss Sinclair sees it, meant “surrendering her hon- 
esty.” John asked her to begin with the “Great Central 
Truth.” Philip, her sister’s husband, says it sounds like 
a railway. This G. C. T. is “all God is love; love is in 
Jesus Christ; therefore God is in Jesus Christ. You can't 
pick a hole in the reasoning.” 

“No. It’s a correct syllogism in the mood of Barbara. 
But it’s clergyman’s sophistry all the same. I doubt if the 
major premise is true, to begin with. God isn’t love. Think 
of the awful things that happen in the world. Think of 
the horrible things men and women do to each other and 
to children; that he makes them do.” 

“Her” 

“Yes, since he’s made them what they are!” 

“Yet there’s love in the world. Anyhow, God loves in us!” 

“It’s the only part of the world then where he does love. 
All the love in the world, all the goodness, comes from us, 
not him. If he exists at all.” 

“Oh, Philip, don’t you believe there is a God?” 

“There may be some sort of absolute Being. If there 
is, he is beyond good and evil, beyond pain, beyond love 
and pity.” 

“Then he’s horrible. I know God isn’t like that.” 

“You don’t. Nobody does. You don’t know anything 
about him, anything at all. Why can’t you be humble 
and truthful and say you don’t know?” 

“Do you think I’m not truthful ?” 

“I think that if God is anything he’s truth. And I think 
you’ve lost your innocence of mind that sees God, that 
sees truth.” 


THINKING IN THE RECTOR’S CIRCLE 
This embodies Miss Sinclair’s conviction regarding the 
clergy. In general, they cannot and do not think straight. 
And because they do not think straight, and fearlessly, and 
freely, all those as:ociated with them seldom think at all. 
Even the rector thiaks much more accurately about the 
war than General Markham, who will have it that, “when 
the British expeditionary force gets over there it'll sweep 
the Germans out of Belgium. Sweep ’em out.—Therelll 

be four months fighting. That’s all there’ll be.” 
“I’m afraid,” said the rector, “it may last as many years. 
It’s going to be a frightful business. We are totally ut 
prepared.” He was doing better thinking than the general, 
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although that, of course, is mot saying very much. 

John preached war in his pulpit, “and the righteousness 
of England’s part in it.” It was Philip, up in London, 
and his wife Susan, Matty’s sister, by no means Matty’s 
equal intellectually in her youth, who “went about to the 
workmen’s clubs and unions preaching pacifism, calling it 
‘making the conscientious objector articulate.’” John 
merely exhorted his parishioners “to faith and endurance 
and the hope of victory.” 

“I loathe war as much as you do,” he wrote to Philip. 
“If I could stop it, honorably, this minute I would. Who 
wouldn’t? But this war can’t be stopped honorably. It’s 
got to be fought to a finish, and we shan’t win it if we 
don’t all put our backs into it. I think your conduct is 
courageous but criminal.” 

And Philip wrote back violent letters, abusing John. 

“You’re safe enough in your pulpit,” he said. 

“If he knew,” said John, “how I loathe my safety. If 
I were a young man I’d fling up my living and go into 
the army.” 

His safety was agony to him. 

Again no straight thinking, on his part or on the part 
of those with him. And a clergyman ought to lead his 
community in its thinking,—or should he? 


THINKING AND THE RECTOR’S CHILDREN 


To study the thinking, or the lack of it, on the part of 
a mature woman, the wife of a clergyman, is one thing. 
What about the children? There are a daughter and a 
son, both supposed to be typical, of course. Does the 
daughter do any thinking? She does not. As a girl she 
plays around with the work of the parish, calling on old 
ladies and once going into a brothel to help a poor woman, 
from which place she is sent home by her father. She 
becomes, purely by chance, a member of the staff of a 
settlement in the slums of London, her support being 
taken care of by her father. Does she do any constructive 
thinking in that atmosphere? Not that we can discover. 
“The settlement of St. Ursula’s is so enlightened, so 
modern, so entirely free from sectarian bigotry—no, it 
was not a church mission.” 

“I gather,” said the rector, “that you let religion alone.” 

“Well, there are churches for those who care to go to 
them. We don’t stop them.” 

Milly found the work so important that she refused to 
return to care for her father after her mother’s death. 
There was no straight thinking there. Derry, the son saves 
himself from complete ruin by going to Australia, and 
later enlisting. Possessing some ability, surely, but easily 
falling into deceitful ways, it took a great crisis to extract 
any nobility of character from him. He could not think 
his way out of the monotony at home, and hence found 
escape in getting drunk occasionally. 

So Miss Sinclair draws the picture. 

The rector never learned to “think straight.” His wife 
really stopped thinking before they were married. Their 
children were endowed with certain noble aspirations but 
suffered from intellectual inhibitions, from which they 
escaped, indeed, in part, but not by the way of creative 
thinking. No creative community thinking is inspired by 
tither the rector or his wife. Is it a true picture? 
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It was Emerson, I believe, who said that “nothing 
counts but the integrity of the human mind.” To pre- 
serve that integrity for himself he had to leave the church. 
Miss Sinclair would advise many others to do likewise. 
Some of us are trying to remain in the church. She ac- 
cuses us of being afraid to deal honestly and fearlessly 
with truth. We are not doing the kind of thinking which 
generates thought on the part of others, even those who 
are nearest to us. She does not say we do not accomplish 
much good. She infers that we do—though she does not 
give that fact much emphasis. An older clergyman, whose 
opinions, since he is clergyman, are presumably unreliable 
comes to call on the rector of Wyck. “Yes,” said Mr. 
Parker, “I can remember what Wyck was like thirty years 
ago. It was the worst parish in the county. Rough and 
disorderly, continual drunkenness and foul language, quar- 
relling and fighting in the streets, the children brought up 
like little hooligans. And now all that has ceased; there 
isn’t a quieter, better-behaved village in the kingdom. 
You’ve done a great work in Wyck, Crawford.” 

Milly looked up. She hadn’t expected this. 

“I?” said John. 

“Yes, you. Nearly thirty years of patient, untiring, uphill 
work, and you have your reward. It isn’t given to all of 
us to see our labor succeed like that in our lifetime.” 

Even Milly, back from London for a short visit, 
prompted by her mother, has a good word for her father’s 
work. She suddenly discovers, after listening to Mr. Parker, 
that it is very much like her own work in London. 

“Yes, Daddy, it’s true, every word of it. I’m proud 
of you.” 

“Oh, my dear child.” 

“Ever so proud. Wyck may be a little place, but it was 
a great thing to have turned it from what it was to what 
it is. You mustn’t worry about the people you can’t get at. 
Think of all the others: the people you’ve kept out of the 
public-houses, the boys and girls you’ve taught and trained. 
You’re too near it to see it as clearly as I can. I can 
appreciate it because on a small scale it’s the same thing 
that I’m doing myself and if I can make an impression on 
Poplar and Limehouse—” 


MINISTERIAL THINKING AND STUDENTS 


Taking the ministry as a whole, the facts are with Miss 
Sinclair. The church has largely lost sight of one great 
factor that was at the center of the creative experience of 
Jesus: a passion to know the truth. The church has a 
passion to keep the truth, but not to know it. Jesus per- 
sistently demanded to know the truth—and he found it. 
How it came to him is of small matter. He told us to 
ask, and we may infer he already had done so. Do we 
dare do likewise? How boldly, how deliberately, how com- 
pletely are we demonstrating our love for truth? Do 
young men and women think of clergymen today as seekers 
for and searchers after the truth? They regard them very 
much as Miss Sinclair does, as innocent manipulators of 
the truth; as men who dole it out carefully to their con- 
gregations—being more mindful of the complacency of age 
than they are of the uncertainty of youth. 

For many years I have asked young men and young 
women the following questions: Have the religious serv- 
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ices which you have attended helped you in one or all of 
the following ways: In dealing with your temptations? In 
inspiring you to a life of service? In solving your in- 
tellectual difficulties? Seniors at the university of Ne- 
braska and at Cornell university answered question num- 
ber one affirmatively in the ratio of three out of every four ; 
number two in the ratio of two our of every three; but 
the answers to question number three revealed a different 
story. Only a few students answered in the affirmative, as 
regards regular church services. Special addresses had 
helped a few. But capitalized and underscored negatives 
indicated that not only had the church not helped to clear 
up intellectual problems—she had in many cases made them 
worse. Confronted with intellectual difficulties, today young 
men and young women do not know where to go. They 
do not, as a rule, believe that they can secure actual help 
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from a clergyman. They are surprised and glad when they 
do. They never suspect that it ought to be the Christiay 
duty of a clergyman to deal with intellectual difficulties, 
As they see it now his main duty is to avoid them. 

The rector of Wyck indeed lived a “beautiful” lif 
and did many good works. So do many ministers of th 
gospel. Perhaps half of them. That is the proportion sug. 
gested by Miss Sinclair. But one hundred per cent “good. 
ness” gives no man authority to present the gospel of 
Christ to men. To that must be added the will and th 
courage to think, and the determination to think straight, 
If “The Rector of Wyck” forces some clergymen to te. 
examine their lives in the light of the criticism, which 
is widespread today, that, on the whole, there is littl 
creative thinking within the church, Miss Sinclair will have 
rendered a service that will place many in her debt. 


Outlawry of War 


By William Hard 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN of the radio audience: 
Two supreme subjects were left over by the late 
congress to receive nation-wide discussion during this 
spring and summer and fall and to be settled next winter 
by the congress which will meet on December 7. These 
subjects may be expressed in the following queries: 
One. Shall the United States become a sustaining mem- 
ber of the permanent court of international justice? 
Two. Shall the surtaxes imposed upon the largest in- 
comes be still further reduced ? 
These two problems are distinctly the largest problems 
looming up before Washington. The taxation problem I 
On the 


problem of world courts I shall venture to present to you 


shall hope to discuss in some succeeding talk. 
tonight a few observations on the personalities involved, 
on the arguments invoked, on the campaigns and counter- 
campaigns of propaganda now being conducted and on the 
tempestuous struggle which is bound to break out in the 
That 


struggle is on its way toward being the greatest war-and- 


senate next December on rival theories of peace. 


peace discussion and debate that has ever happened in 
this country, not excepting the momentous historic con- 
troversy that happened over the league of nations in 1919. 


MR. ROOT AND THE WORLD COURT 

In order to understand the passions aroused in this 
country by the permanent court of international justice 
it is necessary to go back to the character of one of our 
greatest contemporary statesmen, Mr. Elihu Root of New 


York. 


persons in the world. 


Mr. Root is one of the ablest and most adroit 
When he was secretary of state it 
was his habit to take senators into his confidence when 
Senators then 
felt that they had shared in the making of his plans and 


he started any new effort in his diplomacy. 


they were inclined to approve those plans when they had 


Mr. 


Washington, D. C., 


grown into being outward acts Root managed the 


Address broadcast from Station 
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recently 


senate perhaps as adroitly and as successfully as any sec- 
retary of state that we have ever had. Mr. Root’s talent 
for management is the thing which now lies at the bottom 
of the whole battle in this country over the permanent 
court of international justice. 

The history of this court is as follows. In the covenant 

of the league of nations, which was adopted by most of 
the countries of the world but rejected by this country, 
there is an article 14 which says: “The council of the league 
shall formulate and submit to the members of the league 
for adoption plans for the establishment of a permanent 
court of international justice.” 
Article 14 does not say that the judges of 
the permanent court of international justice shall be chosen 
by the league. Nor does any other article in the covenant. 
The covenant simply demands a court. It does not say 
where or how the judges of the court shall be picked. 


Now note: 


AN OFFERING TO ANTI-LEAGUERS 

Thereupon came Mr. Root’s opportunity. Mr. Root was 
and is highly favorable to the league of nations. The 
council of the league proceeded to set up an international 
commission to formulate plans for the court. Mr. Root, 
because of his immense and deserved reputation as a jurist, 
named to be a member of this commission. Asa 
member, it was he who brought forward the suggestion 
that the judges of the permanent court of international 
justice be named by the league. They might have beet 
named in any one of many other conceivable ways. Mr. 
Root thought that the best way was to have them named 
by the League; and it was so ordered in the document 
which is today the constitution of the court. Mr. Root, 
pro-leaguer, then came back to this country with a peace 
offering in his hands for the anti-leaguers in words more 
or less as follows: “In the name of peace I now give you 
a chance to join a court which will be the continuous of- 
spring of the league.” 

But this peace-offering did not and does not make the 
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anti-leaguers feel peaceful. They felt and feel that when 
Mr. Root went and nailed the naming of the judges of 
the permanent court of international justice to the floor 
of the league of nations he prepared for them some sort 
of trap into which they fear to put their feet. This fear— 
this fear about the court as the courtyard of the league—will 
be trumpeted to the country next December by Senator 
fohnson of California. When Johnson speaks he weaves 
backwards and forwards very much like an elephant tied 
to a stake and when he lifts his voice about any aspect of 
the league he trumpets more or less like an elephant. His 
eloquence in 1919 converted great multitudes of Americans 
first to suspicion and then to hostility toward the league, 
and it is not beyond him to repeat that feat in the matter 
of the court. 

In the meantime every United States senator receives 
bales of memorials from women’s clubs and from Protestant 
churches and from other organizations and institutions ex- 
horting the senate to authorize American entrance into 
the court. Conspicuous among the persons who are pro- 
moting and conducting this entirely legitimate propaganda 
is Mr. Manley O. Hudson of the faculty of Harvard uni- 
versity, who for a considerable space of time was a member 
of the secretariat of the league of nations at Geneva. 

I think that there is no doubt that if the suffrage in 
this country were confined to the scholars on the faculties 
of our universities we would have joined the permanent 
court of international justice long ago. The learned world 
of the United States is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
court. The Protestant clergy is also overwhelmingly in 
favor of it. The women’s organizations that specialize in 
good works and reforms are also overwhelmingly in favor 
of it. In fact, there is no organized opposition to it except 
inand through one small committee which nevertheless has 
managed to make a large stir. 


THE OUTLAWRY IDEA 

The world court debate now going forward is a fight 
between, on the one side, all the organizations which I have 
mentioned and, on the other side, a committee with head- 
quarters in Chicago and with the title “American Commit- 
tee for the Outlawry of War.” It may seem odd that 
entrance into a court should be opposed by a committee 
existing for the purpose of outlawing war. Nevertheless 
the ideas of that committee are bound to become extremely 
famous because they are shared by Senator Borah of Idaho, 
chairman of the senate committee on foreign relations, and 
because he presumably will expound them to the country 
at large and at length in his fight against the permanent 
court of international justice in the senate next winter. 

The question then becomes: What are these ideas? 
What is the new war-and-peace philosophy which Borah 
of Idaho with his strange mingling of supple debating skill 
aid high emotional oratory will expound in the senate? 
We have had the idea of the league. We have had the 
idea of the permanent court of international justice. What 
is this new idea of the outlawry of war? Is it only a 
phrase? Or has it substance? Is it only a wordy hope? 
Ur is it a solid project? 

Two presidents of the United States—Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Coolidge—have already spoken with hope of the day 
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when perhaps war may be “outlawed,” when war may be 
internationally abolished as an institution, when war may 
be internationally declared to be a crime. 

The covenant of the league of nations does not declare 
war to be a crime. In fact, it contemplates the possibility 
of war. In article 12 the covenant of the league of nations 
binds the members of the league, it is true, to listen to 
awards by arbitrators or to reports by the council of the 
league, but it specifically allows them to go to war three 
months after having done the listening. Under the covenant 
of the league of nations a war is perfectly legal if it is 
postponed three months. 


KEEPING WAR ALIVE 

The permanent court of international justice does not 
declare war to be a crime. The permanent court of inter- 
national justice expresses no view of war one way or the 
other. It simply sits at the Hague waiting for nations 
to bring in a dispute. If the nations want to bring that 
dispute in, they bring it in. If they do not want to bring it 
in, they do not bring it in. They need not promise that 
they will bring it in. As President Coolidge has remarked, 
this is a court to which we may go but to which we cannot 
be brought. If in any particular dispute, as, for instance, 
in the case of our dispute with Haiti, we should refuse to 
go to the permanent court of international justice and 
should instead go to war with Haiti, we would have broken 
no rule of the court. The court would not rebuke us. Its 
constitution gives it in those circumstances no right to 
rebuke us. It has no jurisdiction over us unless in a 
particular dispute we consent to giving jurisdiction over us. 
We then simply, by not carrying our disputes to it, can 
remain outside its jurisdiction and have all the wars we 
please. 

It is abundantly and admittedly clear therefore that the 
league of nations and the permanent court of international 
justice do not outlaw war. Yet President Harding and 
President Coolidge have both of them spoken with sym- 
pathy of the idea of outlawing war. What have they meant? 
What is the idea that has thus moved them? 

At this point it becomes necessary to go back into some 
recent Washington history which still is largely unwritten. 
When the great jurist and distinguished United States 
Senator Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania was debating 
the league of nations in 1919, there used to come to see 
him a certain Chicago lawyer. 
Levinson, enjoyed and operated a large and important 
legal practice in railroads and other great industries; but 
he was a fan for peace. He was, and is. He used to aban- 
don his practice and come down to Washington persistently 
in order to discuss the league of nations and peace with 
Senator Knox. The first draft of the idea of the outlawry 
of war grew up out of conversations between Senator Knox 
and Mr. Levinson. 

Senator Knox died. Mr. Levinson lives, and lives with 
an energy which now has made the phrase “the outlawry 
of war” as familiar in London and Paris and Geneva as 
it is in Chicago and in Washington. Mr. Levinson, having 
decided that war could and should be outlawed, and being 
a man of aggressive mentality, of inexhaustible physical 
energy, and of tireless argumentative capacity, proceeded 


This lawyer, Mr. S. O 
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day and night toward telling the world his idea. He gets 
it to each successive ruler of this country and he gets it to 
rulers of other countries; and, when the league of nations 
last year at Geneva adopted its famous recent protocol, 
it felt that the best, the very best, thing that it could do 
for the protocol at its christening was to say that it repre- 
sented an effort toward the outlawry of war. It all goes 
back to one American lawyer in Chicago who was always 
feeling that he had to have a talk with Senator Knox. 


MR. LEVINSON ASKS QUESTIONS 


So much for its origin. Now for its meaning, as under- 
stood by Mr. Levinson, as understood likewise by Senator 
Borah. In the first place, it should be clearly understood 
that the league protocol, though it speaks of itself as an 
outlawry of war, is no outlawry of war at all in the Levin- 
son sense or in the Borah sense. The makers of the pro- 
tocol took Mr. Levinson’s phrase, but they did not take 
his idea. This will become plain as we now proceed to 
state his idea. It is an idea which, right or wrong, is of 
a profound simplicity. 

“Are you for peace?” says Mr. Levinson. “Then say 
you will not go to war.” 

“Why all these covenants and protocols,” says Mr. Levin- 
son, “which people can read and read and still never agree 
as to what the documents mean? If we all want peace, as 
we say we do, then why not all sign our names to an agree- 
ment that we will stay at peace and that we will not resort 
to war?’ 

“Why is it,” Mr. 


write millions of words unofficially in favor of peace and 


’ 


says Levinson, “that statesmen will 
yet will not sign their names officially to a document stating 
clearly and simply that they hereby abjure and renounce 
war ?” 

“War,” says Mr. Levinson, stating an admitted fact, “1s 
today under present international law an absolutely legal 
act by any sovereign state. Every sovereign state—the 
United States, Britain, Ecuador, Persia, Russia—has today 
under present international law the absolute and total legal 
right to declare war.” 

“That,” says Mr. Levinson, “is where we should begin. 
War, instead of being allowed to remain legal, should be 
declared illegal. War, instead of being legally honorable, 
should be declared legally criminal. As long as wars are 
honorable, the warrior is honored and should be. He is 
the first to offer his body and he is usually so far from 
being blood-thirsty that he usually is among the first to 
hope that wars may be no more. Till war is outlawed, till 

The 
Point 
Point one is a declaration 


it is abandoned, we must, we will, have armaments. 
attempted abolition of armaments is not point one. 
one is the abolition of war itself. 


by the nations of the world that irrespective of any 


ingenious and complicated structures of leagues and coun- 
cils and assemblies and commissions and secretariats they 
are willing to agree on the simple straight-forward propo- 
sition that they hereby pledge themselves to go to war 
no more.” 

Mr. And thus also, in fact, Senator 
Borah in the outlawry-of-war resolution which he has 
already introduced into the senate and which he will press 
in the senate’s next session. The steps contemplated by 
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Senator Borah and his friends for the ultimate univers) 
extinction of war are partially indicated in that resolution 
and are in full as follows: 

One. Let the United States express its willingness jp 
join with other nations in abandoning war and in taking 
a solemn pledge to the effect that in settling its dispute 
it will resort always to diplomats or to judges. 

Two. Let similar expressions be made by other impor. 
tant countries. 

Three. Let a conference then be called of all countries 
At this conference let there be a general treaty abolishing 
and outlawing war and pledging all countries to settle aj 
their international disputes by peaceful methods. 

Four. Let the conference call a convention which shall 
do essentially two things: first, start the drafting of a new 
code of international law in which war will be a crime: 
and, second, establish a court to which all nations wil 
pledge themselves to carry not some but all of their inter- 
national disputes. 

That is the idea, summarized, but essentially in full 
The numerous objections to it I shall consider from time 
to time in later discourses to you on this the largest of al 
possible subjects—the subject of international peace. What 
is now immediately pertinent is the strategy of the struggle 
which is being waged between the permanent court of inter- 
national justice idea and the outlawry of war idea. 








ANSWERS INVITED 

The friends of the permanent court of international 
justice say, and in the senate next winter will emphatically 
say, that through the permanent court we shall come into 
more intimate relations with the other countries of the world; 
and they believe that this increased intimacy will be helpful 
toward peace. The friends of the outlawry of war idea 
say, and will say, that if we are against war let us, as tt 
were, believe ourselves and resolve and declare in favor 
of a court to which we will go not sometimes and perhaps 
never but always. They will also say, and are now saying, 
that the Hague tribunal, to which we already belong, is 
just as good as the permanent court of international justice; 
and they attempt to fortify this contention with a question 
which is being asked at meetings all over the United States 
and which was apparently originated by a western clergy- 
man, the Rev. M. V. Oggel. I now, in concluding my 
remarks, submit that question to you and would be de 
lighted to receive your answers. The question is: “What 
dispute would the United States be willing to submit to 
the new permanent court of international justice which tt 
would not equally be willing to submit to the old Hague 
tribunal ?” 

This question, I warn you, seems to be a knockout. No- 
If anybody now listening to me 
can answer it and can name a dispute which we would 
submit to the new permanent court of international justice 
and which we would be unwilling to submit to the old 
Hague tribunal, he will do more than anybody else in this 
country to put the new permanent court of international 
justice through the next senate. 

There’s an opportunity! Ladies and gentlemen, I hope 
that thousands of you will seize it and I wish you all 4 
respectful good-night. 


body has answered it yet. 
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Dr. Barton Writes on Lincoln 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


N THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER of his new 

work on Lincoln,* Dr. Barton tells of a floridly eloquent 
life of the great President published during his occupancy 
of the White House, and of the publishers’ presentation 
to Lincoln of a morocco bound copy, with a request for 
a letter of commendation. Lincoln complied with this 
rather unusual request in his own way. What he wrote, 
under the name of the author on the fly-leaf, was this: 
“The premium liar of history.” The author of the new 
two-volume biography takes his cue from this story and 
plainly says of his own work, “This book attempts to tell 
the truth about Abraham Lincoln.” 

Those who have long been readers of Dr. Barton’s 
“Safed” parables will perhaps be surprised to find him 
walking with much dignity as the author of a monumental 
biography. But Dr. Barton wears the robes of a biographer 
very becomingly, although he does at times fall into jour- 
nalese, which of course is not an unusual thing to do in 
these unclassical times. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE COMPENDIUM 


Perhaps this “Life” will have its highest value for future 
generations as a compendium of authoritative documents 
It may be said without hesitation that no man 
of his day has had such opportunity to ferret out the facts 
regarding the lineage and immediate family and the early 
years of Lincoln as has Dr. Barton. During his lifetime 
he has literally walked in the footsteps of Lincoln the 
boy, youth and man; and he has done more: he has brooded 
much upon the career of the man who, as he concedes, “is 
so complex, so capable of misjudgment” that “we need for 
its interpretation every scrap of authentic information that 
will enable us more nearly to understand the hiding of his 
power.” Such recognition by the author of the difficulties 
of his task, at the very beginning of his story, tends to give 
his readers at once a sure confidence in the narrative here 
presented. 

Those who have read Dr. Barton’s other books on Lincoln 
will remember that he thought it worth while to give a 
whole volume to an investigation of the facts concerning 
“The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln,” and it would of 
course be expected that the “Life” would not neglect to 
give ample space to a discussion of Lincoln’s ancestry, 
especially the facts about his mother, Nancy Hanks, and 
his “lost grandmother,” Lucy Hanks. And, true enough, 
we find that we have reached page seventy of volume one 
before we get away from his discussion of the immediate 
ancestry of Lincoln. Some readers may criticise the book 
because so much attention is given this phase of Lincoln’s 
‘tory, but the author evidently is not at all afraid of such 
criticism. He is determined, not only that he shall not 
be caiied another “premium liar of history,” but he is 
determined to run well as a premium truth-teller—to “get 
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"The Life of Abraham Lincoln, by William E. Barton. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 2 volumes, $10. 


and facts. 


the facts” concerning the ancestry of Lincoln and set them 
down in black and white for future generations. And 
he has been wise to do so while sources of such informa- 
tion have been available. 

Here are some of his findings, as regards Lucy and 
Nancy Hanks. Lucy Hanks came to womanhood in the 
period of license and revolt that accompanied the close 
of the Revolutionary war. When she was about nineteen 
she became the mother of a child, Nancy. The name of 
the child’s father is unknown, but President Lincoln, ac- 
cording to Dr. Barton, believed him to have been a planter 
of Virginia, a man of standing and unusual ability. Long 
after the death of her father and mother Lucy left home, 
and was eventually married to Henry Sparrow, one of a 
numerous and respected Kentucky family. The child 
Nancy was reared by Henry Sparrow’s brother, Thomas 
(and wife Elizabeth) and “became a young woman capable 
of earning her own living.” She “left, wherever she lived, 
a tradition of industry, intelligence and virtue.” Many 
readers would no doubt have been willing to leave to 
Lincoln “experts” many details presented in these chapters 
of Dr. Barton’s narrative, and as a matter of fact had 
this been done a more eloquent and smoothly running 
biography might have resulted. But the author has spent 
many years running over the country checking up on these 
matters with distant relatives of the Hankses and Sparrows 
and Lincolns, and is it not important for him finally to 
set down the facts as he has laboriously gathered them 
together? He evidently thought so, and was undoubtedly 
right in so thinking. Let others write rhapsodies about 
Lincoln’s greatness. Any poet can do that! Let the histo- 
rian be honest rather than eloquent! 


NEW FACTS 
Among other facts brought out in the new biography 
are the following: That Thomas Lincoln, father of Abra- 
ham, was not a worthless vagabond, but sober, honest, 
respectable and not abjectiy poor; that Lincoln the youth 
was normal, but disliked physical labor, though with an 
ardent desire for learning; that Lincoln the young man 
had a deep passion for the opposite sex, but was an awk- 
ward lover; that he really cared for Mary Todd, whom 
he finally married, and that she also cared for him; that 
there was much of happiness in their home life, although 
it may well be that Mrs. Lincoln’s scolding proclivities 
tended to drive her husband out into contacts with men 
which resulted in his becoming a political leader; that 
Lincoln was ambitious for office, and that he at one time 
became the owner of a newspaper in order to further 
his political interests; that Lincoln’s trip to Washington 
after his election was marked by platitudinous speeches, 
and that he here missed a great opportunity; that his first 
weeks in Washington were disappointing in many respects ; 
etc., etc. 
Very brilliantly the author traces the development of 
Lincoln, following the crisis of December, 1862—after 
539 
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the November elections had been unfavorable to Lincoln 
and the army had been defeated at Fredericksburg—from 
a hesitating politician to a master and a martyr for right- 
eousness. The true story of the writing and delivery of 
the great speech at Gettysburg is here given, and Lincoln’s 
disappointment with his effort is not overlooked. Of course 
the book has hundreds of pages relating facts of Lincoln’s 
life and character that have been given to the world by 
Lamon, Nicolay and Hay, Tarbell, Weik, Stevenson and 
others. But throughout those chapters added value is 
given by the documentary evidence which Dr. Barton has 
been able to produce either to confirm or to challenge facts 
presented by the earlier biographers. 

Among the most interesting sections of the book are 
the last four or five chapters, on such themes as “Lincoln 
and Labor,” “Lincoln the Orator,” “The Humor of Abra- 
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ham Lincoln,” “Mrs. Lincoln,” and “Mr. Lincoln.” Thay 
Dr. Barton is not only a painstaking historian, but also 
something of a hero-worshipper ahd poet is evidenced by 
many paragraphs, as for instance, this, the closing par. 
agraph of the second volume: 

“But they who, being great, match their quality against 
the challenging front of opportunity, achieve a distinction 
which grows toward immortality. Like snow-capped moun- 
tains hidden at close view by their own foothills, antf 
emerging to appear at first only as slightly higher elevation? 
in the range, they tower more loftily as the years recede’ 


dwarfing all lesser hills of their contemporaries, until they 


stand in solitary grandeur. While the plain is yet dark 


they greet with radiant crest the dawn of succeeding gen- 


erations. Of these, greatest of all men of his generation 


was Abraham Lincoln.” 


British Table Talk 


London, April 3. 

Tt’ WOULD have seemed a wild prophecy if anyone had told 

Mr. A. J. Balfour thirty years ago that he would live to take 
part in the opening of a Jewish university in Jerusalem. But 
the great war has brought many strange things to pass; and 
probably its by-products will prove to be its most enduring 
results. One of these without doubt is the new 
university on Mount Scopus. There is nothing 
in this country comparable to the anti-semitic 
movement on the continent. But there are writers 
among us of evident sincerity and admitted power who view with 


Lord Balfour 
at Jerusalem 


suspicion the machinations of Jewish financiers and others of 
their race. Of these writers, the best known are Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc and Mr. G. K. They dread the Jewish in- 
fluence, where it is cast on the side of capitalism and against 
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the Catholic religion, and if they were challenged for instances, 
they would say at once, “Look at Russia!” But those who are 
establishing the university in Jerusalem have a very noble ideal. 
It is to be “a place of study and teaching without fear and 
without hatred, thus deepening the Jewish spirit, so that the 
Jewish spirit may in turn deepen the spiritual life of mankind 
as a whole.” Such an institution is one of the strongest bul- 
warks against those elements in Judaism which seek inter- 
national control through capitalism, or turn in their despair from 
Moses to Marx 
* * 

Kagawa, and the Race Between 
Marx and the Gospel in Japan 

I had the pleasure yesterday of seeing the Rev. T. Kagawa, 
His eyesight is much better 
In his 
He had 


been struck by the evidences of true religion in London, but the 


and of hearing his story of Japan. 
and he has already been able to see much of London. 
courteous fashion he told us what he thought of us. 


religion was so good that he thought it should be better. His 
words reminded me of the words used by Bishop Creighton to a 
Church Congress over which he presided: “You have behaved 
so well, that I could wish you had behaved better.” In answer 
to a question I put to him, he most confidently answered that 
in Japan today, the alternative for the new laboring class is 
between Marx and Christianity. Many of the labor leaders 
stand frankly for revolution and the program of soviet Russia. 
Kagawa, as entirely devoted to labor as any of them, is always 
preaching that revolution is folly and always offering to the 
new Japan the other alternative which Christ has put within 
its grasp. There are many converts to Christianity—he spoke 
of 10,000 won in one campaign; but Kagawa did not disguise the 
serious character of the decision, now before the awakening 


masses. It is a race. He is eager to get back to Japan where 
His chief criticism of 


missionary activity in his country was that the missionary forces 


they are praying for a million converts. 


were too absorbed with the rich and the educated classes and 
were in danger of neglecting the toilers and the peasants. qt 
was curious to think how history repeats itself in these eastern 
lands. It sounded strange to our ears that in Japan he charges 
for admission to services; in this way he helps to raise funds for 
his many institutions; and certainly there is never any lack of 
hearers willing to pay. Kagawa has been in prison nine times, 
and believes that no man can do his best work as a Christiah 
till he has been in prison 


And So Forth 


A vast assembly held in the Albert Hall t! 
the devotion of this country to the princip' 


s week reaffirmed 
; of the Reformation 
It is probably the activity of the extreme Anglo-Catholics which 
Side by side on the platform 
were Protestants of many shades of belief. 


has given strength to this protest. 
Dr. Sidney Berry of 
the Congregational Union is said to have made a deep im- 
He was careful to explain that for him Protestantism 
There 
has been much discussion of the unhappy fate of the Oxford 
boat which was water-logged and sank. The condition of the 
river was such that, starting from the Surrey side, the Oxford 
boat could scarcely escape from shipping much water. How 


pression 


was more than a protest; it was a positive thing. 


ever, the Cambridge boat would have won in all probability 
Most of us were sorry for Oxford, and 
No one likes an easy thing 
The financial returns of the year reflect great credit upor 
Unlike previous 
chancellors, he simply taxed us for the expenses of the year, and 
A valuable 
discussion of the death penalty in the army has taken place in 
The Labor party unitedly supported 
It was urged that the penalty had 
been abolished in the Australian army, which did not fight less 
On the other side it was pleaded, that 
there must be this penalty in reserve. It was never exercised 
Officers and men conspired to get 
everybody off who could find any justification. Indeed ome 
speaker said that Tommy Atkins, while he might count it wrong 
to bear false witness against his neighbors, did not think & 
wrong to bear false witness on behalf of his neighbors. Th¢ 
court-martial is on the whole a fair and merciful tribunal. The 
death penalty is a horrible thing, but necessary, so the plea rat 
In the end the house refused to remove the death penalty 


under other conditions. 
even more sorry for Cambridge. 


Mr. Philip Snowden, who drew up the budget. 
did not make us pay towards a large balance. 


the house of commons 
the demand for its abolition. 


bravely for that reason 


unless there were no escape. 
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There is one thing to be said: Jf it is necessary, what can be 
said for war, which cannot be carried on except at such a de- 
grading price, degrading not simply to the man shot, but to all 
concerned ? 


Kirkintilloch 
Tke place with this name is a town with 12,000 inhabitants 
In 1920 it went “dry” under 
For “No License” there were 
Three years after- 


about eight miles from Glasgow. 
the Scottish Temperance act. 
2052 votes cast, and for no change 1,385. 
wards this was challenged but there was still a majority for 
“No License.” Four years’ trial has now been given, and Mr. 
Thomas Johnston, M. P., has given in the Sunday School 
Chronicle his summary of these years. The rates are lowered; 
But the most arresting fact 
the drop in police court cases. “In the years before no 
icense,” Mr. Johnston writes, “it was quite common to have 
lice court twice a week; at least, we always had a police 
ourt once a week. But nowadays our police courts are usually 
eld once a month, and sometimes are indeed not required, or 
held, for six weeks at a time.” It must be remembered that 
s little town is surrounded by parishes which are not dry. 


the savings remarkably increased. 


[he Scottish cities and towns as a whole show no inclination as 
yet to go “dry,” but there is a strong party in Scotland fighting 
secure prohibition and they will be encouraged by Mr. John- 
n's records. Mr. Johnston is a man of strong personality, an 
lependent citizen, who carries the convictions for which he 
s stood in Kirkintilloch into the different atmosphere of West- 
nster. We could do with more like him. 





Society and Government 


THE HEAD of this group of books dealing with social 
nd governmental problems, it is proper to place the three 


A ] 
lumes in which are published the Harris Foundation lectures 
at the University of Chicago in the summer of 1924. 
GERMANY IN TRANsITION, by Herbert Kraus, THe 
Sir Valentine Chirol, and Tue 
oF Europe, by Charles DeVisscher (Univ. of Chi- 


nese are; 
OcclbENT AND THE OrIENT, by 
STABILIZATION 
zo Press, $2.00 each). Of these three writers, the first is a pro- 
fessor in the university of Ghent, the second was formerly connected 
th the British foreign office and was for many years manager 
f the foreign department of the London Times, and the third is a 
‘ in the university of Konigsberg. Those who heard these 

res last summer will need no assurance of the importance of 
oks. And the little group who sat with these representatives 
f Belgium, England, and Germany about the long table for a series 
1g conferences in which the post-war problems were dis- 
frankness, probably learned something of the 
meaning of earnest and courteous discussion of delicate questions, 
Sir Valentine represents 


d with utter 


as something about the subjects. 


typically British mind at its best—the sense of fairness, the 


s to criticize his own country, the appreciation of the values 


ler, stability, and solvency, and the recognition of legitimate 
nalistic ambitions on the part of peoples which have not yet 
von their seats at the council table of the nations. Few 
readers are so well informed about the fields covered 

these three books that they will not be better informed after 

them. 

"he fifty or more brief journalistic articles written during 1924, 
H. G. Wells has collected into a volume entitled A YEAR oF 
PRopHEsyinc (Macmillan, $2.00), have a certain unifying leitmotif 
running through them, for, while they touch upon all sorts of public 
events, they mostly deal in one way or another with the coming 
confederation of nations, which the prophet believes is the necessary 
next step in the on-going of civilization, and the chief obstacle to 
which, he thinks, is the present league of nations. In the last paper 
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Experiments , , 

It is always a grateful task to report experiments in the 
church. The Copec League of Youth is géing to hold a caravan 
tour. “Long days in the sunshine, nights invthe open under the 
stars, camp fires, unlimited picnics, a real live horse to play 
with, walks and cycle rides to beautiful places, discussions and 
time for study, not to mention talking at open air meetings, and 


” 


evening meetings in village halls. 


May Day—1925 

The Kingdom—Here and Now. So runs the bill of a meeting 
over which the Hon. Emily Kinnaird is to preside, and among 
the speakers are Dr. Herbert Gray, Mr. Laurence Housman, 
the poet, author of the “Little Plays of St. Francis,” and Mr. 
Rutland Boughton, the composer of “The Immortal Hour.” 
The music will be given by the London Labor Choral union. 
That seems a most promising bill. . . . In some Sunday 
schools teachers have definitely and successfully tried the Dal- 
ton plan, well-known to students of education. The chief idea is 
to encourage self-teaching; scholars are given material at which 
they get to work themselves. I have heard of a group of 
students who wish to go out into Africa to work together in 
the new schools which are coming into existence in Uganda and 
The idea is the same as the one common 


Kenya and elsewhere. 
It would 


during the war, when regiments of pals were enlisted. 
be fine to have many such groups in Africa. 
Epwarp S8ILLITO. 


he laments the hardship of periodicity in his writing, and declares 
that henceforth he will not be bound by the calendar. The calendar! 
From the volume of his output, we supposed that he was a slave of 
the clock, and dictated rapidly ten hours every day. 

Coming to the domestic as distinguished from international peace, 
Prof. E. A. Ross, in Roaps to Soctat Peace (Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, $1.50), deals with the question of promoting har- 
mony among the varied and often discordant elements which make 
up a nation. His roads to internal peace are: the avoidance of 
sectiondlism, the quenching of sectarian strife, the promotion of 
peace among groups of different national and -racial origin, the 
mitigation of the class struggle, and the allaying of the conflict 
between town and country. The nation itself is, within its own 
area, a league to enforce peace among these several elements.’ The 
author passes over the race issue as an occasion of conflict with a 
frank avowal that he recognizes the problem but does not know 
what to do about it. As all readers of Prof. Ross’ earlier books 
know, he does not know how to write a dull paragraph, and he 
touches no subject which does not become both more clear and more 
interesting under his treatment 

Professor William McDougall, a psychologist only a few years 
over from England, gives us in Tue Inpestructiste Union (Little, 
Brown, $2.50), a treatise which he describes as “rudiments of 
political science for the American citizen.” That he speaks as an 
alien is not to his discredit—De Tocqueville and Bryce were aliens 
—but it appears that he also speaks as an amateur. As a student 
of social psychology he is well qualified to state, and does state 
with admirable clarity, the characteristics which determine whether 
or not a given population-group constitutes a nation. Nationhood 
is not an absolute quality. Groups are more or less perfectly na- 
tional, as individuals are more or less Christian. There are no 
simple criteria for classifying groups sharply as nations and non- 
nations. The United States is a nation on the way to a more 
perfect nationhood. The author exalts the value of nationalism 
as against anarchism on the one hand and anti-national pacifism and 
internationalism on the other. Here his discussion becomes largely 
a matter of words, asserting what few care to deny and denying 
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what nobody asserts. The treatment runs to generalization and 
commonplace, except for an excellent statement of the place which 
nationalism must occupy in any future internationalism. After 
treating of the progress of the United States toward nationhood, he 
discusses the hindrances. Here he is covering much the same ground 
as Ross in his recent book. With reference to the Negro problem 
he exhibits none of that reticence which deters Ross from suggest- 
ing any solution. He suggests three, and gives his vote for 
segregation, which would involve setting apart an area capable of 
supporting fifteen or twenty millions, either in the southern states 
or in a territory to be acquired in Africa, and getting all the Negroes 
into it. One cannot but feel that a longer residence in this country, 
and especially in portions of it more remote from Boston, would 
shake his faith in the practicability of this suggestion. I am truly 
grieved to find evidence (on page 166) that they are now saying 
“none are” at Harvard. 

Speaking of social conflicts, Stanley Frost’s THe CHALLENGE OF 
THE Kian (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00), should have been mentioned 
some weeks ago. This is a somewhat more apologetic statement 
than Prof. Mecklin’s book on the klan, and it especially emphasizes 
the change for the better during the last two years. Violence has 
been eliminated, says this author, and none has even been charged 
since early in 1923. The rapid growth of the klan has been on 
this new anti-violence program, and the majority of its present 
members came in on this plan. While the klan does not use violence, 
it is dangerous because under cover of secrecy it can, and its very 
nomenclature is a threat. Its constitution proclaims the purpose to 
“commemorate the chivalric service of the Ku Klux klan of the 
reconstruction period.” The four to six million klansmen cannot 
all be crazy or criminal. Most of them must be ordinary, average 
Americans. The present head, Dr. H. W. Evans, a thirty-second 
degree Mason and a member of the Christian church, calls himself 
“the most average man in America.” 


An indispensable book on juvenile delinquency and the work of 
juvenile courts is Miriam Van Waters’ YoutH 1n Conrtict (Re- 
public Publishing Co., $1.00). Dr. Van Waters, who is referee 
in the juvenile court of Los Angeles, was in Chicago recently in 
connection with the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the juvenile court. Her study presented in this 
volume is based on wide experience, backed by technical psy- 
chological knowledge, and her constructive suggestions as to a 
community program for the prevention of juvenile delinquency, are 
worthy of careful study. Dr. Van Waters is an open-eyed, well 
informed, expert optimist. 

George A. Coe’s WHat Atts Our Youtu? (Scribners, $1.00), 
deals with the problem of youth from a different angle, namely, 
that of school and church. According to Dr. Coe, nothing radically 
ails our youth, but neither state, church, nor school has quite learned 
what to do to help them meet the difficult demands which the 
new age makes upon them. Modern civilization has produced a 
world increasingly comfortable and interesting and free for adults, 
but increasingly difficult for youth. “The defects of youth pass 
down from us, their elders.” What chiefly ails our youth is, in 
brief, that they have not the right kind of parents and teachers. 

A source-book for the study of some of the phenomena of social 
disintegration and remedial measures is found in Sophonisba P. 
Breckenridge’s Famiry Wetrare Work IN A METROPOLITAN Com- 
muUNITY (Univ. of Chicago Press, $4.50). This is a series of 
forty-four records of cases where welfare work has been necessary, 
with a complete history of each case including social and economic 
background, education, heredity, and the record of interviews, relief 
extended, and results. Such a method of social study is comparable 
to the case method of studying law, though the data to be included 
are much more complex. The cases studied are classified under 
the following heads: sickness, feeblemindedness, crime, widow with 
small children, deserted family, unmarried mother, industrial injury 
and disease, childhood and old age. The volume concludes with 
a survey of the work of welfare agencies of Cook county, Illinois, 
and a summary of the statutes and methods of legal procedure. 
While this is primarily a source-book for advanced students in 
the field of social service, it may be read or studied with profit 
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by anyone who wishes a knowledge of concrete social facts. Such 
a study, lifting social service out of the realm of mere vague 
sentiment, and looking to the development of a technique of amel- 
ioration based upon scientific knowledge, is in the highest degree 
important. That it does not make pleasant reading is of no con- 
sequence. A treatise on pathology is not expected to be entertain. 
ing. The author's work has been done with care and skill, and 
with the cooperation of the faculty of the graduate school of 
social service administration of the University of Chicago. 

Society anp Its Surptus, by Newell LeRoy Sims (Appleton, 
$3.00), is a study in social evolution. Progress depends upon the 
surplus of energy remaining after the fundamental needs of mere 
existence have been met. But surpluses of social energy, as of 
material resources, tend to accumulate unevenly and need to be 
distributed more fairly. ‘The constructive part of this treatise is 
found in a long chapter summarizing the proposals for the re- 
distribution of the surplus—not merely of wealth, which is the 
least fundamental factor—but of vital energy, through eugenics, 
preventive medicine, improved food supply, leisure, knowledge, and 
skill. The statement is often made that workers are but little 
benefited by increased wages and shortened hours, because they 
make no good use of the additional money and leisure. This may 
be true enough, but is no adequate argument against higher wages 
and shorter hours. It is merely a recognition of other factors in 
the problem, and it is that social problem, thus defined, which this 
author is studying. Guild-socialism is held to be on the whole as 
promising a path of progress as any of the more radical measures 
which have been suggested. 

Recollections of thirty years at the bar are the basis of Francis 
L. Wellman’s GENTLEMEN OF THE JuRY (Macmillan, $4.00), which 
starts out to be a book about trial by jury, and ends by being an 
anecdotal treatise on court procedure. Most citizens view jury 
duty as an occasional calamity, not as a duty of citizenship to be 
prepared for intelligently. Most of us consider trial by jury one of 
the corner-stones of our legal system, but make frantic efforts to 
get excused from service when we are called. The author gives a 
popularized history of legal procedure, and relates many anecdotes 
of lawyers, judges, and witnesses. Some of these are moth-eaten 
ones—like the old story of the pitchfork-end and the bite-end— 
but most of them are good, as lawyers’ stories generally are. 

A startling little book whose sub-title will give most readers a 
jolt, is J. B. S. Haldane’s Cattintcus—A DEFENSE oF CHEMICAL 
Warrare (Dutton, $1.00). This is by the man who wrote “Dae- 
dalus,” portraying the benefits which science is going to confer 
on the human race; which called forth Bertrand Russell’s pessi- 
mistic “Icarus,” asserting that humanity is quite certain to destroy 
itself with its science; which in turn led to Schiller’s “Tantalus,” 
recognizing the danger but pointing out a way of escape. In this 
new book, Haldane argues that gas is not only the most modern 
but the most humane instrument of warfare. The percentage of 
fatalities and permanent injuries from gassing is much less than 
from shell wounds. If the immediate objective in a battle is not 
to kill people but to render the opposing army incapable of 
resistance, then gas, Haldane argues, is the ideal instrument. The 
prejudice against it, he thinks, is merely the prejudice which has 
always existed against new forms of war. He does not believe 
that whole populations behind the lines can be wiped out by any 
gas that is now known or that is at all likely to be invented. The 
author is described on the title page as a “reader in bio-chemistry.” 
Reader! Perhaps he draws his university salary as a reader, but 
the man is by instinct and genius a writer. 


“A study in culture contacts” is the subtitle of Maurice T. Price’s 
CHRISTIAN MIssIONS AND ORIENTAL Civitizations (Edward Evans 
& Sons, Shanghai, China, $3.75). This is an epoch-making book 
in the study of missions. Prof. Robert A. Park, who writes a 
foreword, calls it a “natural history of missionary propaganda.” 
Now, a natural history does not deal with values and appreciations, 
and if the reader is somewhat shocked by the total absence of the 
usual paraphrases and elaborations of the statement that “Chris- 
tianity is China’s only hope,” he must remember that the author 
is not trying to evaluate Christianity or to point out China’s hope, 
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but to give a basic description of just what happens when Christian 
west meets pagan east—what attitudes arise, what conflicts occur, 
what motives operate, just what goes on in the minds of orientals 
when confronted with Christianity. Many missionaries and friends 
of missions will not like it. They will say that it leaves whole 
areas of the subject untouched, and that it gives no adequate 
recognition of the saving power of Christianity. This, of course, 
is true. It would be calamitous for all promoters of missions to 
adopt this method and point of view. But almost equally calamitous, 
I think, is the ignorance of the kind of facts here set forth. Such 
a psychological and sociological study of the missionary activity, 
breaks new ground and is in the highest degree valuable and im- 


CORRES P 
Cost of This Year’s Churches 


Epiror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The value of new church buildings in 1925 reported as 
$75,000,000 in your issue of April 9, is nearly $300,000,000 too low. 
In the survey of new buildings for 1925 given in the Architec- 
tural Forum it places the amount at $373,000,000. 

3ureau of Architecture, 


Methodist church, Philadelphia. ELBertT M. CONOVER 


States’ Rights and Children’s Rights 


rok THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Dr. Ross L. Finney’s article on States’ Rights and 
Child Labor brings out a very valuable point by emphasizing 
the fact that modern life, economic as well as other, is no more 
state bound, but in all its varied aspects has become an inter- 
state life, so to speak. Yet, I believe, that one can, and should, 
view the child labor amendment from still a different angle. 
To my mind the question is not one of federal centralization 
f power, but of nation-wide diffusion of right. It is merely 
a reaffirmation of a principle underlying the constitution of the 
United States: the right of each person to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Child labor is an encroachment upon 
this right; the proposed amendment would be its vindication. 

Parkdale, Ore. F, WERTGEN. 


A Kind Word for Judas 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: A little poem entitled “Boughs,” by Howard McKinley 
Corning, in April 2 issue of The Christian Century, has elements 
that merit praise. It charmed me from the beginning, but the last 
two lines struck me with a shock and sent a chill to my heart. In 
the first place, it seems such a pity to spoil utterly verses other- 
wise so beautiful in form and content with such an ending. In 
the second place, the ending is all the less appropriate because abuse 
of Judas has so often been overdone. He has had more abuse than 
the devil himself. Is it not so? True, Jesus is represented as calling 
Judas a devil; but did he not also call Peter Satan? Is a devil 
worse than Satan? Judas has already gotten his full measure of 
condemnation—and perhaps more—at our hands. We must not for- 
get that we know very little about Judas. We do not know his 
ancestry, his heredity, his temperament, his mentality, his moral 
ideals, his home training, his religious beliefs, nor what Jesus meant 
to him! We do not know! Of course we condemn his deed of 
betrayal; but it is because of our interest in Jesus and not because 
of our interest in Judas. In these days we are coming to see, thank 
God, that bad men, as we call them, are to be treated as mentally and 
morally diseased, and sick men can not act like well men and 
should not be judged as such or treated as such. I am not justify- 
ing Judas. But he is condemned for betraying the Christ of our 
conception, and we do not know that Judas conceived him to be 
any kind of a Christ. Could you say that if Judas had had your 
conception of Jesus he would have done as he did? 

At any rate, the worse Judas is conceived to be the less excuse 
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portant. We have dealt too long with catch words and smooth 
phrases. We have treated the word “convert” as though it were 
a word of quite obvious and indubitable meaning. This book 
was begun as a Ph. D. thesis, and is perhaps unduly academic in 
its form and terminology, but if the reader can surmount that 
obstacle, he will find the book will repay careful study. And 
perhaps some day someone will have the courage and skill to make 
an equally scientific study of an American church, particularly 
of the new people who are brought within the range of its influence 
during a given year—those who join and those who do not,—and 
tell us just what happens in their minds, what they do, why they 
do it, and what it means to them. It would be very informing. 
WINFRED Ernest GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


there is for spoiling such otherwise beautiful verses by hanging him 
to them. “Woodman, spare that tree!” 


Chicago Craupe C. Douctas. 


Mixed _Emotions 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have been amazed, astonished, amused, and angered at 
the many things I read in your really worth while paper. 
“many things” for I read everything in it—even to the “ads”! 

You have amazed and astonished me with your wide and compre- 
hensive policy and program. I find in this week’s issue an article 
by a Spiritualist, Sir Oliver Lodge; an orthodox sermon by Dr. 
Merrill, and an article about a pacifist, Dr. Richards of London. 
All in and bound together in one issue! Surely that is a feat worthy 
of praise! I agree and disagree with all of them, and I notice 
through your policy that I am granted that privilege! 

Frequently I have been amused at the way some of our “good 
brethren” feel called upon to defend “the faith once delivered to the 
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Ten Short Stories 
From the Bible 


By Charles R. Brown, Dean, Divinity School, Yale 





EAN BROWN, with his understanding of 

human nature and his great gift for story- 
telling, has selected experiences universal in their 
ethical quality and effectively applicable to all 
classes and problems in modern society, from 
the biographies of David, Saul and Daniel, Jael 
and Sisera, Naaman, Hobab and Rehoboam, Eli- 
jah and Jezebel, Esther and Ruth and linking 
them up with the experiences of the men and 
women of today he presents the material in the 
form of ten short stories. 


Press Comments 





“Ought to be extremely valuable in these days 
when it seems difficult to administer ethical 
principles to the young.” —N. Y. Times. 

“These ten stories are unusual, vital and in- 
spirational.”—Rochester Democrat-Chronicle. 

“You will enjoy Dean Brown’s interpreta- 
tions and his applications of these stories to the 
problems with which you are familiar.” —Roches- 


ter Herald. Price, $1.75 
THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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saints” and write you in the form of a “riot act,” and the glorious 
part of it all is—that you print them! 

But this time I am angered! I read Howard McKinley Corning’s 
poem “Boughs” and was charmed and uplifted until I came to he 
two last lines: 

“He (God) must have made one (bough) doubly strong 
To hang vile Judas by!” 

When I read those two lines I was quickly transplanted from the 
heights to the depths. I find it difficult to understand that God made 
a tree to hang a man upon, even Jesus Christ, or “vile Judas”! 
rhen, too, I am not sure that Judas was vile. He became weak 
and erred because of human frailty, but surely he does not deserve 
to be called “vile Judas.” 

Well, “I have had my day in court”—but please do not let me 
miss a single copy of your paper, for I want to be angered again! 

Imlay City, Mich. Joun C. Younc 


Another Rock 


Epitork THe CurIstIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: After reading the sermon on the above subject by 
Francis J. McConnell in the Christian Century of March 19th, 
I felt that I should write, and after reading “Thoughts After the 
Sermon” by “The Listener,” in March 26th, I felt that I must 
write, adding one more interpretation to Jesus’ words, and one 
more meaning to “The Rock.” I was surprised that neither 
writer mentioned the interpretation that is the most familiar, 
and the only reasonable one to me. I suppose it seems so 
because it has been my life-long faith, and has never been found 
wanting when appealed to. I am giving what I conceive to be 
the view of the Society of Friends, or Quakers. This is a 
very vital point with us, as it is with the Roman Catholic, and 
all the Protestant churches. For we all hope and believe that 
our church is founded upon the “Rock.” 


Our society, as I understand their conception of it, believes 


that the “Rock,” on which Christ built his church, was not 








Experience and Nature 


By John Dewey 

Columbia University 
\ comprehensive statement of the philosophy that has 
given Dr. Dewey leadership in the scholarly world. It 
is the first of an important series of American philosophies, 
undertaken by the American Philosophical Association as 
a memorial to the long and faithful service rendered by 

Dr. Paul Carus in the field of American scholarship 
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" rst monograph on the ‘Calculus of Variations,’ by Pro 
fessor G. A. Bliss, is such an excellent piece of work and carries out 
so splendidly the purposes of the monographs, that I am strongly 
of the opinion that they will be a great influence in bringing to well- 
educated people some of the best thoughts in recent mathematical 
progress. I heartily congratulate you.” —l Rietz, President of 
the Mathematical Association of America (1924) 
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Peter, the person, nor Peter's confession that “Jesus was the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” but the method by which 
this knowledge came to Peter. It was revealed to him by God. 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.” On this rock, the rock of revelation 
Christ has built and is building his church. God's revealing 
power is like a rock, not in substance, but in endurance. We 
can turn to it as we can turn to any familiar rock with the 
assurance that it is there. It is the constant and everlasting 
source of all light, love and truth in the world. Even in times 
when we are hard pressed and all human aid has failed us, it 
seems to be the only source that we can resort to for consolation 

No wonder Jesus rejoiced at Peter’s confession. He had had 
these chosen men in training for some time now, endeavoring 
to instil into them the secret and the source of his own power. 
At last the venturesome Peter had imbibed the reality, and 
Jesus burst out with this blessing, then he proceeds with a 
further assurance. “I will give unto thee,” in this mood, in this 
state of oneness with me and with the Father, “the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,” and whatsoever thou shalt do will have 
God's sanction, “whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” 

But the ever impetuous Peter overexulting perhaps and under- 
watching soon allowed his mood to change, and what he did 
then did not meet with Christ’s approval, was not bound or 
loosed in heaven. 

I may not convince the reader that I am right, but if he 
would experience the same blessed condition that Peter did 
on that occasion, if he would become one with Christ, and one 
with God, as Christ is pleading with him to be, then he will 
know that I am right. 


Coldstream, Ontario. Epcar M. Zavitz. 


The Merciless Radio 


Epvitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Cannot this radio business be stopped? It is showing up 
the awful thinness of our sermons in a most indecent manner. 
“Oh that mine enemy were broadcast!” becomes the modern expres- 
sion of ministerial ill will. I have been listening to a series of ser- 
mons by “distinguished divines” upon “The Young of Today and 
the Homes of Today.” Here is an exact summation of all that has 
been said: 

(1) The old today were the young yesterday [applause]. 

(2) The young today will be the old tomorrow [applause]. 

(3) Oh my brethren! [prayer]. 


Utopia Springs, U. S. A. Bromine Situ, D. D 


Dangerous Use of Missionaries 


Epitor THe CuristiaAn CENTURY: 

SIR: There appeared on the editorial pages of the January 
22 issue of The Christian Century an article which you called 
“Stabbing Missions in the Back.” In this article it is said 
that what the British government plans to do in regard to the 


“ay 


disposition of the remaining Boxer indemnity funds, will, “u 
carried into effect” and “assented to by the mission societies, 
as effectually block the progress of the British mission work 
in China as though China herself had enacted and enforced a 
law prohibiting that work.” 

It should be known in the United States that it will so affect 
American mission work. The men who have done the most 
to influence the British government, by means of the British 
chambers of commerce in China, are missionaries, and closely 
identified with missionary institutions dear to the hearts of all 
Americans interested in mission work; institutions organized 
and carried on for many years, and still largely staffed and 
financed by boards in the United States, in conjunction with 
several British boards; and which are supposed to greatly profit 
(?) by having the use of these indemnity funds! 

Very few, if any, Americans know this, those at home or the 
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missionaries out here. It is possible that the boards at home 

are cognizant of the situation, but not probable. There would 
be an effective protest if it were known that such ill-gotten 

gains as that infamous Boxer indemmity were to be used to 

aid (?) in financing mission work done largely by Americans. 
Enclosing my card, I am, 


Tsingtao, Shantung, China. Mucu CONCERNED. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lessons for May 3. Daniel 1:8-17 


America’s Lawless Drinking 


é-7, HERE IS A SALOON that each can close, 
It is the one beneath his nose.” 

But there is the rub, private drinking is the curse of the present. 
The first fond hopes of the success of the eighteenth amendment 
are dimmed, we no longer expect too much. Sumptuary legis- 
lation is always difficult and we cannot expect, overnight, to 
overcome the age-long alcohol habits of people. That drinking 
is harmful and unnecessary every unbiased man will admit, 
but that is only one side of the question. Drinking is convivial; 
it drives dull care away, if only for an hour; it is the smart 
thing to do just now and it smacks of a certain devilish revolt 
at the very prohibition. The truth is that we probably sought 
to establish prohibition prematurely. Yes, I know all about 
the statistics, how the majority of the territory was dry by local 
option, how the majority of people lived in dry territory, how 
the sentiment had slowly crystalized through the years and 
how state after state swung into the dry column favoring the 
amendment. I know all that, my ardent friend, and I am in 
full sympathy with you in wishing for the complete overthrow 
f the liquor traffic. I hate it. Drinking is wasteful, destructive 
of the bodily tissues, destroys the power of inhibition before 
temptation, releases the devil in men and is bad generally. 
Nevertheless we may have forced the thing through too soon. 
Perhaps local option should gradually have done its work and 
the people would have given their consent at length, we hope. 
But it cannot be undone. Never will the people repeal the 
amendment or pass a law favoring drinking. Very similar is 
the attitude which people take toward drinking and prostitution. 
You could never get the people to legalize prostitution and yet 

1 know that prostitution always exists. There are a good many 
bad people in the world and they wil! slip away from any law 
we can write. We detest prostitution; we look upon it as vile, 
beastly, ghastly and totally unnecessary. But that 
t goes on everywhere. Just so it is with drinking. We have 
utlawed it—and that is much—but home-brew is being made, 
smuggling is going on, bootleggers are becoming fabulously 
rich, the smart set carries the flask and drinking is entirely 
too common. 


we know 
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Recently I talked to an eighteen-year-old girl. 
me: “My friend and I went to the hotel. 
everyone there was drunk. It was a terrible sight. Most of the 
people were between thirty and forty years of age. My escort 
and I did not drink, but we were about the only ones who did 
not. You find fault with the boys and girls for drinking, but 
what about these older people who set an example for us?” 
There is your problem. Fathers have liquor in their cellars. 
Mothers press wine to the lips of visiting youngsters. People 
who should know better, respectable folks, offer wine and cock- 
tails to our sons and daughters. This is the crime. This is 
the thing that makes my blood boil. If on the one hand you 
have bootleggers’ dives in the poor districts where rotten beer 
and whiskey are sold at enormous prices, you have, on the 
other hand, the rich, the smart, the elite beginning their dinners 
with cocktails and boasting of their Scotch and champagne. 

Another aspect of the situation is found in this true story: 
“Mrs. is a white-ribboned member of the W.C.T.U.—or 
was until the law passed. She used to fight her husband’s 
practice of drinking malt for his health, Now she has a cup- 
board stocked with all kinds of wines and she drinks herself. 
Asked the reason for her violent change of attitude, she replied: 
‘I won’t let even the government tell me I shan’t drink,’ and 
she took a swig.” It is bad business trying to compel people 
to be good. The very word “prohibition” is unfortunate. 

The only hope I see is to be found in our homes; if we can 
bring up our sons and daughters to see the evil of drinking, if 
we can set the right examples ourselves, we shall do much. 


She said to 
Practically 


The church and the school can cooperate, but the homes must 
do the most of the work. The church must inspire the homes. 
We are living in desperate times and the future looks dark, 
unless a new light breaks from a deep sense of religious con- 
viction. Today commercialized vice and commercialized boot- 
legging laugh in our indignant faces. 

Joun R. Ewers. 








CHRISTIANITY— 
WHICH WAY? 


By Charles Sparrow Nickerson 


N a day when all signs point towards a revival 
of paganism, a constructive presentation of 

what the future holds for Christianity and the 
Church is of more than passing interest. The 
author of “Christianity—Which Way?” sets 
forth clearly the sharp alternatives which are 
before the Church. 

“Leads to rebirth of that attractive Christian- 
ity of the Master Himself—tolerant, understand- 
ing, loving, far-seeing, strong in the fine qualities 
of strength.” —The Bookman. 

“There is an open-mindedness in Dr. Nicker- 
son’s book which is very refreshing.”-—The 
Presbyterian Advance. 

“A wholesome tonic for the church of today.” 
Boston Transcript. 

“A plea for a drastic revision of outlook on the 
part of the Christian Church. * * * The 
pertinence of the book’s message and the 
crying need of our day for a saying of the things 
the author does say fearlessly.”—The Spring- 
field Republican. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


German Theological Students 
Oppose Junkerism 

In the churches of Germany a sharp 
division of opinion as to the righteousness 
of war is becoming evident. Several min- 
isters, for instance, in Treuen and in Riesa, 
Saxony, have blessed the flags of nationalist 


$50,000 for payments on the building loan. 
During Dr. Truett’s pastorate the mem- 
bership has increased from 715 to 5,248. 


has been nominated for the chair of 
apologetics and Christian ethics in Prince. 
ton Theological seminary. The chair wij 
become vacant at the commencement ex. 
ercises in May, when Prof. William Ben. 
ton Greene, Jr., who has held it for nearly 
25 years, will retire. Dr. Macartney is a 


Report Macartney to Join 
Princeton Faculty 


. : — tion in 
Reports in the daily press indicate that “es ' 












organizations in their churches. On the Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, moder- present pastor of the Arch street Presby- oy 
other hand, the theological students of the tor of the Presbyterian general assembly, terian church, Philadelphia. In the mean- sated 
universities of Bonn, Greifswald, Jena and aie o! 
Tiibingen have recently published the fol- : S e not at’ 
lowing declaration: “We deeply regret that Presbyterian tudents Face Live Issues aati 
ache ns gears reg wage cl ASTER seems to have become a recog- of certain of these church leaders lest the Cathol 
of national, racial and class hatred by sup- nized time for student gatherings of a students, in their eagerness for progress Alumr 
porting and encouraging nationalist demon- Prostessive nature. A year ago the repre- within the church, hurt that cause by too The 
strations like ‘Deutscher Tag,’ steel helmet  Sentatives of the Methodist students came much boldness. And it is likely, in view of ion 
meetings, flag salutes, etc. In case of need {rom all parts of the country to the conven- some of the actions taken, that the con- ene 
we shall stand faithfully by our people; 0" Louisville, Ky., that remains a land- ference will become a focal point for attack b a 
but we decline to be roused to enthusiasm ™ark. This year the National Presbyterian within the denomination. an 
over a war of revenge. We consider it the Student conference utilized the same Period. — 
duty of the Christian churches of Germany Pproximately 200 students gathered in Ann ae oS ie Ro 
to exhort their people to a renewed search fbor, Mich. and for four days wrestled The situation within the Presbyterian py tae 
of their consciences. A church that mounts With the issues that bulk largest in student church was accurately reproduced by the an 
the high horse of national self-satisfaction thinking. Representatives of the regular mount of attention given by the students ‘—~ 
can only contribute to the stubbornness and "8anizations of the Presbyterian church to creedal questions. The war issue and . 

thereby to the ruin of her people. We Were Present, but the gathering was a stu- the race issue came up, and were discussed This 
firmly oppose all attempts to create a ‘ent one, and the students held in their 244 voted on, but they did not have the Heret 
‘German’ church and whole-heartedly con- ‘keeping the right to order the program, tO “nite” in them at Ann Arbor that they had Dr. 
fess our faith in Christ's supranational conduct the discussion, and to adopt the 2+ J ouisville and Indianapolis. Presbyterian biolos 
message of the advent of the kingdom of conclusions of the conference. — students are too much occupied with the hevet 
God. Our vocation is to follow Christ un- Men of the older generation in the Presby- question of the Westminster confession to expos 
reservedly, prepared for all the sacrifices ‘t¢tian church, like Dr. James E. Clarke, give more than passing attention to these ae ¢ 
implied in this discipleship.” —. - 7 ee a ae other issues. And it was the student desire gone 

r. Charles F. Wishart, forme See ee . 
Nebraska Catholics and and president of Wooster college, introduced oy ee Ot ee eee — 


Protestants Share Church 

Keystone, Neb., would seem to be in 
line for recognition as a community in 
which Christian cooperation has gone to 
the limit. It has a new community church, 
In one end there is a Roman Catholic 
altar. At the opposite end is the Pro- 
testant pulpit. Seats are arranged on the 
railroad coach principle, so that, by shift- 
ing the backs, the congregation can face 
in either direction. Is there anything else 
like this in the United States? 


Unitarian Foundation Seeks 
Two Million Fund 


In connection with the centenary of the 


American Unitarian association, being 
celebrated this year, the Unitarian foun- 
dation will seek to raise a $2,000,000 fund, 
payment being spread over the next five 
years. Final payments are now being 
made on a $2,400,000 fund subscribed five 
years ago. It is hoped that the subscrip- 
tions made in answer to the former appeal 
will be continued for the new 5-year 
period. The financial canvass will be taken 
during the last week in April and the 
first in May. 


Dr. Truett’s Church 
Gives Magnificently 


First Baptist church, Dallas, Tex., 
where Dr. George Truett has had his long 
and powerful ministry, contributed $507,- 
805 in actual cash to the recent benevo- 
lent campaign of the southern Baptist 
convention. The annual budget of the 
local church is $131,300, which includes 
546 


the consideration of moot points. To some 
extent, members of this same generation 
sought to give the benefit of their experience 
to the student delegates in the periods of 
general discussion. But for the most part 
it was a_ student convention. The set 
speeches created little excitement, with the 
single exception of the speech made by 
Howard McCluskey, a member of the stu- 
dent generation. The main interest lay in 
the open discussion. 


DELEGATES CHOSE TOPICS 


At the beginning of the convention the 
delegates, under the urging of Mr. Harry 
W. Seamans, of the university of Illinois, 
propounded the questions which they wished 
to have discussed. There had been little 
doubt as to what some of these would be, 
but the delegates were at perfect liberty to 
bring in other issues than those which the 
program committee had had in mind. Long 
periods were spent in sectional groups in 
which questions of creed, politics, and social 
relations were threshed out, and from which 
recommendations were brought to the main 
body. 

Last September a preliminary meeting of 
Presbyterian students, held at Saugatuck, 
Mich., adopted a series of findings that 
were seized upon with loud cries of appre- 
hension by the conservatives in the denom- 
ination. It was apparent at Ann Arbor 
that many of the church leaders present, 
however liberal their personal leanings, were 
apprehensive lest this national gathering 
adopt resolutions of even more radical ten- 
dencies. In fact, if there was any constraint 
in the conference it came from the solicitude 


would make plain their determination to be 
emancipated from its literal provisions that 
brought the words of caution from their 
elders. After starting with a politic para- 
graph, in which the students sought to “ex- 
press our reverence for its (the Westminster 
confession’s) historic position as the magna 
charta of the Presbyterian church,” the 
action went on to declare: 

“We believe that a creed can only be 
the expression of certain men’s interpre- 
tation of Christianity as they understand 
it. Recognizing that thought progresses 
and that interpretations change with the 
advancement of knowledge, we _ believe 
that forced subscription to a fixed and 
formal creed may impair the integrity of 
the individual conscience. Therefore, we 
are opposed to the requirement that min- 
isters and elders of the Presbyterian 
church subscribe to the Westminster con- 
fession of faith.” 

In further paragraphs, favoring “a 
creed which is a statement of purpose 
rather than an elaboration of theological 
ideas,” the students outlined the sort 
of creed to which they are ready to sub- 
scribe in these words: “We purpose to 
bring all men into a fellowship with God, 
and to bring to pass his kingdom on 
earth, through a realization by all men 
of the living power and of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Opposition to the adoption of such find- 
ings might have been stronger had the con- 
servative schools of the Presbyterian church 
been better represented. There were, of 
course, no delegates from southern Presby- 


(Continued on page 549.) 
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time, the situation within the seminary, 
brought to a head by the dismissal of 
Prof. Charles R. Erdman from his posi- 
tion as student adviser, has grown more 
tense. Members of the student body have 
presented Dr. Erdman with a silver loving 
cup, inscribed: “Presented to Charles 
Rosenbury Erdman, April 9, 1925, by his 
friends in the student association of 
Princeton Theological seminary in loving 
appreciation of his most unselfish devo- 
tion in our behalf, as Christian minister, 
inspiring teacher and loyal friend.” News- 
paper accounts say that all who partici- 
pated in the presentation “were in the 
grip of a strong emotion. Speeches were 
not attempted, and the presentation was 
made in silence.” 


Catholic Colleges to Form 
Alumni Alliance 

The National Catholic Alumni associa- 
tion is being formed by graduates of Notre 
Dame, Holy Cross, Georgetown, Ford- 
ham, Boston, Manhattan and Seton Hall 
colleges. The association will attempt to 
induce a larger proportion of young men 
in Roman Catholic parishes to carry their 
education beyond the secondary school 
stage, and hence to increase the enrolment 
it church colleges. 


This Week’s 
Heretic 

Dr. Edwin Grant Conklin, professor of 
biology at Princeton university, is the 
heretic selected by the Presbyterian for 
exposure in its latest issue. After point- 
ing out the way in which Dr. Conklin has 
gone astray in his pursuit of science, the 
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paper declares that “if this continues, our 
generation will be swept back to pagan- 
ism, with all its sin and shame, being 
without God and without hope.” 


Bequest Will 
Help Children 

The cathedral chapter of the Episcopal 
diocese of Nebraska receives land valued 
at about $40,000 by the will of the late 
Mrs. Evelyn Bond, of Hebron, Neb. The 
land will be sold and the price put into 
a trust fund which is to be used by the 
bishop of Nebraska to maintain, educate, 
heal, support or assist children. 


Close Community School with 
Presentation of “Job” 

The book of Job, read as a dramatic 
poem, furnished the program for the clos- 
ing exercises of the school of religion con- 
ducted during the winter months by the 
federated churches of Geneseo, Ill. Vari- 
ous characters, under the direction of Rev. 
Joseph C. Allen, pastor of the Unitarian 
church, who has been teaching the book 
in the regular sessions of the school, took 
the principal parts. With a minimum of 
scenery, the message of the ancient drama 
was made vivid for a large audience. 


Dr. Paul to Teach at 
Ann Arbor 


Dr. Charles T. Paul, president of the 
college of missions of the Disciples 
church, Indianapolis, Ind., has _ been 
granted a year’s leave of absence in order 
that he may spend next year teaching in 
the school of religion recently established 
on the campus of the university of Michi- 
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gan. This school is not an integral part 
of the university, but is under the con- 
trol of committees and faculty all closely 
allied with the work of the state school. 
Dr. Paul will offer courses on “The Reli- 
gious Problems of the Orient” and “The 
Expansion of Christianity,” and the uni- 
versity will give credit for those com- 
pleting them. 


Virginia Disciples to 
Celebrate Jubilee 

The Disciples of Christ of Virginia will 
celebrate the 50th anniversity of the form- 
ation of the Virginia Christian Missionary 
society in their state convention at Lynch- 
burg, May 12-15. The church in which 
the convention will be held was the first 
organized by the society. 


World’s Oldest Choir 
Boy Dies 

Charles H. LaField, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., the world’s oldest choir-boy, died 
recently at the age of 80. From the age 
of 14 until a few months ago Mr. LaField 
was a member of the choir of the church 
of the Nativity in that city, and attended 
rehersals faithfully. An 81-year old choir 
singer in England once had the temerity 
to challenge Mr. LaField’s title, but ex- 
amination proved that the English claim- 
ant, while a year older, had not begun 
singing until 20. 


New York Presbytery Licenses 
Another Modernist 

After another bitter debate, the New 
York presbytery of the Presbyterian 
church at its spring meeting, April 14, 











This revision of Edward Scribner Ames's 
well-known book is a further definition of 
orthodoxy, both new and old. Dr. Ames 
maintains that Christianity has entered 
into a new stage, and that a new ortho- 
doxy, which is the preservation of the 
spirit of free inquiry, has come into the 
world. He has moulded the discussion 
nearer his inner conception, and has 
brought to it the fruit of his experience 
in the interval since first publication. 


Revised Edition 


The New Orthodoxy 


By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


A new 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
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5808 Ellis Avenue 


introduction has been added, 
with as interesting a group of definitions 
of religion as have ever been formulated. 
The author discusses anew the attitudes 
and dramatis personae of the new ortho- 
doxy, the growing Bible, the problems 
of religious sentiments, sacred literature, 
religious ideals, and ceremonials of wor- 
ship. Thoughtful people everywhere have 
found in The New Orthodoxy a satisfying 
resolution of their religious problems. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Your Boy 
and Every 


Other Boy 


should learn a trade or a 
profession that will help him 
get along at any time or 
place. All modern Educat- 
ors agree on this. 


The work of Electricity has 
become so big and so im- 
portant that the “trade” of 
the electrician has given way 
to the “profession” of the 
Electrical Expert. The 
amazing developments in 
the field of Electricity are 
opening up thousands of new 
possibilities and opportun- 
ities to ambitious boys. 


The Electrical Age is Here. 


Steam, gas and horse power 
are being supplanted and en- 
larged by electricity. The 
keen competition existing in 
other trades and professions 
do not exist in the Electrical 
Field. There are more good 
jobs open than there are good 
trained men available to fill 
them. Experts easily earn 
from $12 to $20 a day, and 
many earn as high as $10,000 
a year. 


If your Boy—or any Boy 
you are interested in—wants 
to know the inside facts 
about this growing Business 
have him write—or you can 
write for him—to L. L. 
Cooke, Chief Engineer, Chi- 
cago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 1165, 2150 Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, and 
ask for the “Vital Facts 
About Electricity.” 


There is no obligation on 
your part involved in this 
request. 




















voted to issue a license to preach to 
Cameron Parker Hall, a student in Union 
Theological seminary. Mr. Hall, in his 
examination, refused to affirm belief in 
the virgin birth, the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus, and a number of the miracles, includ- 
ing the raising of Lazarus and of the son 
of the widow of Nain. At the same time, 
a delegation of so-called modernist tend- 
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encies was elected to represent the pres. 
bytery in the forthcoming general assem. 
bly of the denomination. The fundamen. 
talist minority in the presbytery is carry. 
ing up to the assembly a protest against 
the licensing of Rev. Carlos G. Fuller ang 
of Mr. Hall. The presbytery maintains 
its right, under Presbyterian law, to de. 
cide for itself as to whether the require. 


Dr. Gilkey Stirs India in Lectures 


HERE IS A GREAT SENSE of 

satisfaction in India that, after an 
interval of twelve years, another Barrows 
lecturer was appointed to visit India dur- 
ing the season of 1924-25. The Barrow 
lectures have always been well received 
by the thinking people of India. To be 
sure, the trustees have always been wise 
in selecting men of scholarship and tact. 
Barrows, Cuthbert Hall, Fairbairn, Hen- 
derson—these are names with which 
thoughtful Indians have learned to as- 
sociate the best type of Christian contri- 
bution to the east. They were men who 
were eminently able to keep the trust of 
presenting “in a friendly, temperate, con- 
ciliatory way .... the great questions of 
the truths of Christianity.” Though the 
foundation only dates from 1894 it already 
has built up a noble tradition, and the 
Indian people have learned to look for- 
ward to the lectures with keen anticipa- 
tion. 

The claim with which Dr. C. W. Gilkey 
came to India was of a somewhat different 
character from those of his predecessors. 
He made no pretense to deep scholarship, 
though it did not take long to convince his 
audiences that he was abreast of the best 
thinking. There was no technical aspect 
of the philosophy of religion which he 
wished to expound. But he came as a 
spokesman of the present generation with 
all of its peculiar problems and emo- 
tions. Happily, he came to an India that 
was in a measure prepared for him. The 
last decade has seen a steady and sure 
turning of the religious consciousness of 
India toward Jesus. It would be difficult 
to analyze all the influences that have 
been at work to that end. But prominent 
among them would be the acknowledge- 
ment of their debt to Jesus on the part 
of such leaders as Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. 
Natarajan, the editor of the Indian Social 
Reformer, and others. Be the reasons 
what they may, India to-day cordially 
recognizes that in the life and teachings 
of Jesus there is a message which she 
wants. And some are recognizing that in 
him is the source of power for which they 
long 


THE APPEAL OF JESUS 

Mr. Gilkey’s great message was centred 
about the appeal of Jesus to the present 
genegation. In the first lecture he made 
it very plain that he knows the present 
generation, understands its problems, its 
perplexities and its stupendous tasks as 
few men do. And all through the lec- 
tures he showed a profound understand- 
ing of Jesus, and the ways in which he 
can bring satisfaction to the world of 
to-day. India has had the Christian 
church in her midst for more than a 
century. Indeed, if one reckons with 


Syrian Christianity, we may say that for 
many centuries, and not just one, the 
church has been in India. But it has 
brought along all sorts of drapings which 
were foreign to the Indian mind, and that 
too often made this religion appear to be 
something of the west. Mr. Gilkey found 
a responsive audience when he made it 
clear that one of the demands of this 
generation was that everything which 
stands in the way of a clear vision of 
Jesus, including the church, must stand 
aside that we may see him. Many 
thoughtful Indians have felt that for some 
time, and they rejoice to find a recogni- 
tion of it in the best mind of the Chris- 
tian west. 


CHRIST IN EXPERIENCE 


Any attempt to analyze or summarize the 
lectures would be out of place. They are 
to be published both in India and in 
America, so that they will continue to do 
their helpful work. They are not theologi- 
cal, and yet there lies behind them the 
evidence of a much needed theological 
emphasis as for example when Dr. Gilkey 
shows that the problem of the divinity of 
Jesus is a problem of experience rather 
than metaphysics. What Jesus came to 
bring was not a creed, nor a dogma, nor 
an institution, nor a ceremony, but a way 
of living. How eminently appropriate that 
was to to the Indian mind which has all 
along been expressing its religious need 
in terms of a ‘way.’ India has tried the 
way of works, the way of knowledge, the 
way of asceticism, the way of devotion. 
Mr. Gilkey pointed his hearers to “the 
new and living way.” 

The Barrows lectures for 1924-25 were 
delivered in part or as a whole in the 
following cities: Kandy, Colombo, Poona, 
Bombay, Lucknow, Lahore, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, and Madras. Forty lectures 
were delivered and fifteen other address- 
es to audiences which totalled approx- 
imately 40,000 people, of whom probably 
75 per cent. were students. In practically 
every case there was a steady increase in 
the number of hearers, which was an in- 
dication of the growing interest. This 
was especially evident in Madras, where 
he delivered the series for the last time. 
On the last evening there were over 1800 
people gathered in a hall the seating 
capacity of which is reckoned at about 
1000. Hundreds of Hindu gentlemen 
stood for over sixty minutes and eagerly 
drank in the message. It is seldom, if 
ever, that this city at least has been more 
stirred over the presentation of Jesus. 
How can we account for the tremenduous 
impression? As already indicated, India 
was ready for such a message. But the 
presentation of it was so winsome, 8° 

(Continued on page 552.) 
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ments for admission have been met by 
candidates for the ministry. 


Creeds Converge on Jerusalem 
at Easter 

With more pilgrims in the city than at 
any time since the opening of the world 
war, Jerusalem saw innumerable Easter 
services by various creeds this year. Ar- 
menians, Copts, Russians, Greeks, Syri- 
ns, Abyssinians, Americans, French and 
British all held special Christian services, 
while there were recognitions of the sea- 
son on the part of Arabs and Jews. The 
American Protestant service, held in the 
American church, listened to a sermon 
preached by Dr. John Timothy Stone, of 
Chicago. American Roman _ Catholic 
services, conducted in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, were in charge of Bishop 
Francis J. Tief, of Concordia, Kan., and 
Bishop John J. Cantwell, of Los Angeles. 
Rabbi Israel Leventhal, of the Jewish cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Prof. Kaplan, 
of the Jewish Theological seminary, New 
_—_—_—————————————____—___ 

STUDENTS FACE ISSUES 
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terianism. In addition, there were almost 
no delegates from the schools of the north- 
ern denomination that glory in their or- 
Princeton Theological seminary, 
for example, was conspicuously absent from 
the roll of institutions sending delegates. 
The fundamentalist wing seemed content 
to stay away from Ann Arbor, confident 
of their ability to find plenty to attack in 
what was done there. 


(Continued from page 
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WAR AND RACE 


On such issues as war and race the actions 


taken, when compared with the utterances | 


of other student gatherings of 
months, seem very mild. 


recent 


The war resolutions, while standing for | 
I individual to decide | 
participate in | 


the freedom of the 


or not he shall 


THE 


lared war unchristian, denounced | 


such educational and propaganda methods 
fostes 


nationalism, called for participation 


by 


a war spirit based on bigoted | 


the United States in the world court and | 


the league of nations, favored active par- 


ticipation by the Presbyterian church in | 


all eff 
Statement 


“Ul 
Wwe 


orts for peace, and closed with this | 


advocate that the church live its | 


on and put Christianity first, loyalty | 


the principles of its recognized head, 


‘sus Christ, above national government | 


it refuse to be 


used as a tool | 


he government in the prosecution of | 


discussion on the race 


problem | 


ventuated in resolutions calling for the | 
tion of personal attitudes, and the | 


nation of interracial commissions for 

1on study of the problem on all cam- 
uses where it exists. Other resolutions 
defined the function of the church in social 
terms, favored a_ flexible 


Presbyterian | 


student organization in colleges, called for | 


mcreased participation by the denomina- 
ton in interdenominational concerns, and 


approved the selection of certain leaders | 


ot the Ann Arbor conference to partici- 
pate in the promotional plans of the con- 


templated interdenominational student 
conterence 
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York city, made special addresses to the 
unusual throngs of Jewish visitors. 


Cross Word Puzzle Fans 
Rile London Priest 

The New York Sun carries an account 
of a London priest so plagued by cross 
word puzzle solvers that he has been 
moved to public protest. “It isn’t so much 
that I mind being stopped in the street 
to be asked the name of the first king of 
Israel in four letters,” he has said. “And 
I have got accustomed to having my din- 
ner interrupted to answer urgent tele- 
phone inquiries for the name of the place 
where St. Paul converted Dionysius the 
Areopagite, in six letters. But I’m getting 
just a little annoyed when some one comes 
around late at night, and I rush down 
ready for a sick call, to find that some 
one has finished his puzzle if he can only 
find who it was that received the threats 
of Sennacherib, in seven letters.” 


Minneapolis Man for 
Toledo Secretaryship 


Rev. R. B. Blyth, secretary of the 
council of churches of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has accepted the executive secretaryship 
of the similar body in Toledo, O. Dr. 
Blyth succeeds Rev. C. McLeod Smith, 
who has become general superintendent 
of the National Reform association. 


Straton Church Torn by 
Building Plans 

Calvary Baptist church, New York city, 
has been considerably agitated by the agi- 
tation for the adoption of a building plan 
whereby the site of the church would be 
leased to a corporation for the building of 
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a 20-story hotel, with a portion of the 
structure reserved for the work of the 
church. The plan, which has been 
adopted, has been vigorously fought by a 
minority of the church membership. Dr. 
John Roach Straton, pastor of the church, 
has accused this minority of wilfully con- 
spiring to wreck his ministry, and says 
that they are not interested in the campaign 
of soul-saving in which the church is en- 
gaged. 


Foreign Students Present 
World Appeal 

Pilgrim Congregational church, Oak 
Park, Ill, conducted a unique service on 
April 19. At the invitation of Dr. Ernest 
Bourner Allen, the pastor, a group of 
foreign students from the university of 
Chicago became the guests of the church 
from Saturday afternoon until Monday 
morning. After assisting in the morning 
service they presented to the evening con- 
gregation a symposium on “The call to 
Christian world-wide fellowship.” Seldom 
does a local congregation have the op- 
portunity to see the world situation 
through so many differing eyes. 


Takes See Made Famous 
By Controversy 

Rev. T. H. Birley, archdeacon of Zigua- 
land and canon of Zanzibar, is announced 
as the nominee of the archbishop of 
Canterbury for the Anglican bishopric of 
Zanzibar, made vacant by the recent death 
of Bishop Frank Weston. Bishop Weston 
made Zanzibar one of the best known of 
Anglican sees because of his institution of 
action against those members of his com- 


munion who participated in a common 
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celebration of the Lord’s supper at the 
Kikiyu conference just before the war. 
The new bishop was held prisoner by the 
Germans for nearly two years during the 
war. 


New Bells Added to 
Famous Chimes 


The most widely known chimes in New 


York, those of Grace Episcopal church 
on lower Broadway, were heard again on 
Easter Sunday after a silence of almost a 
year. Nine 
the eleven formerly in use. The old bells 
had been recast. All the bells, both old 
and new, are memorials. Various broad- 
casting stations plan to send their peals 
on the air. 


Fosdick Sees Easter as 
Religion of Hope 

In preaching in Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Easter, Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, appealing that immor- 
tality be taken in earnest, said: “There 


new bells had been added to 
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are two philosophies on earth: hope anj 
hopelessness. Only two religions in th. 
last analysis—hope and hopelessness—p. 
vite the allegiance of men. Here ig th 
religion of hopelessness as Schopenhaye 
put it: ‘To desire immortality is to desire 
the eternal perpetuation of a great mistake 
Each individual existence is a definite mis. 
take, a blunder, something that would bet. 
ter not have been, and the object of ¢. 
istence should be to end it.’ Gautama 
Buddha in his ultimate philosophy agree 
with that. And on the other side stands 
Jesus, the great expositor of a religion of 
hope. In his eyes we are not mistake 
but the children of God. There are infinit 
possibilities before every one of us: ‘Ask 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.’ Which will you take this 
Easter morning, hope or hopelessness? 
As for myself, I bear this testimony that 
if ever I am tempted to choose hopeless. 
ness it is in a low hour; I am not at my 
best. But whenever I am the man that 


Beecher Lecturer Etched by “A. G. G.” 


b ped AS DEAN INGE, of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, London, was preparing to sail 
for the United States to give the annual 
Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching at 
Yale university, “A. G. G.” (Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner) gives a full-length pen portrait 
in the London Daily News that will of 
interest to all who are watching the visit of 
the “gloomy dean” to this country. After 
stating that “Life without Dean Inge would 
be like lamb without mint sauce,” he goes 
on to observe: “When you agree with him 
he goes down like milk, and when you dis- 
agree with him the ginger is gloriously hot 
in the mouth. His insults have a flavor 
that makes you lap them up with gusto, and 
before you have time to be angry with him 
for his savage assaults on your pet enthu- 
siasms you have forgiven him for some 
swashing blow that he has struck at your 
pet aversion. He is like a man who talks 
in his sleep, or like a visitor from some 
remote planet or some Lazarus from the 
grave. 


A LONELY FIGURE 


“In thought and appearance alike he has 
the quality of loneliness and abstraction. He 
enters the pulpit and reads his sermon as 
if he were unaware of his surroundings, 
and of the rattle of his own shrapnel; he 
sits at the table as if he too had shot the 
albatross and was hag-ridden by the terrific 
memory; he walks the street like a man in 
a dream, twitching with the agonies of his 
own nightmare. 

“His face is long, pallid and sorrowful; 
his mouth thin-lipped and whimsical; his 
eye fixed, lack-lustre and melancholy. A 
rare, wistful smile plays across his features, 
but it flees incontinently like a ghost that 
has heard the cock crow. He is deaf, but 
I think it is the deafness of the mind rather 
than the sense, for I have noticed that in 
conversation he hears very well what he 
wants to hear. He does not suffer fools 
gladly. 

“In religion he passes for a mystic, but 
his mind is hard as steel and as bright, and 
his tongue as sharp and biting as the east 
wind. His genius for controversy is only 
matched by that of Mr. Bernard Shaw, with 


whom he has much in common in spite of 
the wide disparity in their views and pro 
fessions. 


BELIEVER IN ARISTOCRACY 


“In spite of the violence of his feelings 
in regard to democracy, he is no common 
place reactionary. If he believes in a 
aristocracy, it is an aristocracy of the in- 
tellect and of high living, not of blue blood, 
which, if it is not revitalised by plebeian 
but eugenic marriage, is stale blood. He is 
as scornful of imperialism as he is of 
socialism, is a good European, and never 
talks the cant of patriotism. The greatness 
of his country is not a material thing, and 
does not depend on painting the map red 
It is a moral and spiritual thing, that has 
been our noblest contribution to the world 
During the war he kept his sanity as few 
of his order did, challenging the passions of 
the time with courageous speech. He 
loathes the garb that his calling imposes 
on him, but he never trotted about in khaki 
as so many of his episcopal brethren did, 
and I think that nothing on earth would 
have induced him to stoop to such folly. 

“And when the war was over his was ont 
of the few voices that urged wisdom. ‘We 
were all stark mad together,’ he said, in 4 
sermon in St. Paul’s.. . . ‘There is 
abstract demon called Germany. . . . We 
cannot afford to have a humiliated, embit- 
tered, degenerate Germany any more than a 
triumphant, militant Germany.’ His fellow- 
clerics fell on him in the Times as though 
he had impeached the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but he stood his ground against thes 
‘fatuous and insolent’ attacks. And though 
he may refer to that ‘greasy instrument 0 
party politics, the nonconformist conscienct, 
he is innocent of the vice of sectarianism, 
has no respect for ecclesiastical millinery, 
and likes to point out the similarity betwee 
St. Augustine and a good Quaker. But 
though free from theological partisanshi, 
his sense of realities rejects reunion 
Rome as a dream. ‘Rome would accept ™ 
terms short of submission, and Englishmen 
are no more likely to pay homage to # 
Italian priest than they are to pay taxes 
an Italian king.’” 
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Tyler, of Washington, D. C.; Rev. Donald 
H. Gerrish, of Lawrence, Mass.; Rev. 
George M. Diffenderfer, of Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Scott R. Wagner, of Hagers- 
town, Md.; Rev. Hugh A. Dalton, of 
Georgetown, D. C.; Father Ignatius 
Fealy, of Woodlawn, Md.; Adjt. Ernest 


April 23, 1935 





I ought to be I am sure that we are not 
dust but spirit, sure that the universe is 
not aimless but purposeful, sure that God 
does not make us to kill us, sure that 
Christ is not dead but risen.” 


Union Theological 


Seminary 
NEW YORK CITY 


Can Radio Restore 


SBRRBES SERVI ARSBRESSE 


Family Worship? 

The Y. M. C. A. of Boston is making 
an effort to restore morning prayers in 
the family circle by the use of radio. At 
7-45 each morning except Sunday a short 
devotional message is being broadcast 
from station WEEI. Clergymen of various 
communions are cooperating. A sort of 
a spiritual daily dozen, as it were. 


Fellowship of Chaplains 

Suggested 

It is announced that a group of re- 
serve chaplains who will be on active 
service late in April will consider the 
wisdom of forming a Fellowship of Chap- 
lains. Representatives of ten denomina- 
tions will be in the group. It is felt that 
the community of interest of chaplains 
hould lead to a closer bond of organiza- 
tion than now exists. It is reported that 
among the chaplains who will participate 
in this period of active service and con- 
ference will be Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, 
of the Federal Council; Father Francis 
P. Duffy, of New York city; Bishop John 
N. McCormick, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Pres. John M. Thomas, of Pennsylvania 
State colleges; Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, 
§ Washington, D. C.; Rabbi Morris S. 


Lazaron, of Baltimore; Rev. John Paul 


R. Holz, 
Hugh K. Fulton, of Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, of Washington, D. 
C., and Rev. Franklin I. Winter, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


early 


of Washington, D. C.; Rev. 


Sunday Movies Fail in 


Chicago Suburbs 

While Chicago was voting on the ques- 
tion of municipally-owned transportation, 
in April, its two largest suburbs, 
Evanston and Oak Park, were wrestling 


with the proposal to open moving picture 
houses on Sunday. 
proposal was defeated. Suburbanites said 


In both suburbs the 


that they wanted quiet on Sunday, and 
that the picture houses of the city were 
close enough for all who felt that they 
must visit the theatres on that day. 


Chicago Presbyterians Also 


Have Heavy Building Program 


The Christian Century recently printed 


the announcement of the Episcopal diocese 
of Chicago that it would complete church 


building with an aggregate cost of $3,- 
000,000 during the present year. Now 
the church extension board of the Chica- 
go presbytery of the Presbyterian church 
announces that the building program of 
24 churches in that denomination reaches 


Bishop of London Holds Sermons Too Mild 


HE BISHOP OF LONDON, writing 

in the Evening News of that city, 
mourns the passing of the note of severity 
from modern preaching. “It was about 
forty years ago,” he writes, “that Canon 
Liddon warned us that we were in danger 
if treating God as though he were merely 
an active and energetic neighbor in the next 
street,’ and it was about the same time that 
Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, walking with a 
younger friend, said to him, ‘Tell me, tell 
me this. Why is it nobody fears God 
nowadays ?’ 

“The men of the old guard, who were 
great men and even prophets in their day, 
felt the change which was coming over the 
popular presentment of religion and it 
alarmed them. It had not been so with the 
leaders either of the evangelical revival or 
f the Oxford movement. 

“In either case the accent of severity had 
not been wanting from their teaching. They 
lived and taught in awful apprehension of 
judgment to come. They spoke to men as 
those who would one day, and in no long 
riod, have to give an account of the deeds 
done in the body. For good or for ill, 
freaching of this kind today is uncommon. 


IILDNESS ANACHRONISTIC 

“It is worthy of consideration whether 
the milder message of our own generation 
'$ not out of harmony with the actual world 
in which we live and the facts of human 
experience. In what we sometimes describe 
as the lower world of nature, below the 
level of fully-conscious and deliberate life, 
Consequence reigns supreme. 


“Here there is no such thing as forgive- 
ness. It is always a grave matter to in- 
fringe a law of nature, for you will pay 
the penalty to the utmost farthing with 
unfailing certainty. Nature, in the sense 
in which we ordinarily use the term, knows 
nothing of forgiveness. 

“The Christian doctrine of hell is not so 
much an article of faith as a fact of expe- 
rience. Whether the misery which is the 
outcome of an evil will is endless is another 
question, but it would certainly seem to be 
the case that if the same moral law prevails 
in the world beyond the grave as prevails 
here and now, and it is unthinkable that 
there can be two moral laws, then as here 
and now, so there and then, sin unrepented 
of must bring misery. 

PUNISHMENT AS CONSEQUENCE 

“There is much in holy scripture which 
seems to indicate that the punishment of 
sin is no clumsy super-added penalty, but 
comes by way of quite inevitable conse- 
quence. 

“Tt would, perhaps, hardly be urged that 
teaching which suggests, either expressly or 
by constant omission of any contrary mes- 
sage, that somehow or another, whatever 
we do or fail to do, all will ultimately be 
well, was exactly in accord with the scrip- 
tural standard. It is worth while also to 
consider whether it bears any kind of rela- 
tion to the facts of human life and expe- 
rience, whether it does not suggest a world 
perhaps pleasing to those who are not at 
pains to think seriously, but not the world 
in which we live.” 


TWO TEN DAY SUMMER CONFERENCES 





Fourth Annual Conference on 
City Church Work 
June 2nd to 12th, 1925 


For Pastors and other Religious Workers, 
men and women, in City and Industrial Cen- 
ters. Interdenominational. Intensive Group 
Stud Lectures by prominent Pastors and 
Social Workers. 

For full information, address Prof. Gay- 
lord S. White, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Church and Community, Union 
Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Fifth Annual Mid- Summer Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers 
July 6th to 17th, 1925 


An Interdenominational Conference with 
Lectures by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
D.D., Dr. Thaddeus H. Ames, Prof. P 
O'Connell, Prof Kemper Fullerton, Prof. 
John Baillie, and Prof. James E. Frame, on 
the Ministry, ~ ype Race and Re- 
, the ley of ligion, Old and 

ew Testament Study 

For full information, address the Rev. 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Director, Union 
Theological Seminary, 3021 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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eee — csing thom Whine 

The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Obie, Dept. A 














VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


: ‘= SPECIAL FASY TEQMS 











Boys and Girls 
EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS yn 

Sells for 10c. a set. When sold, send us $3.00 and 

keep $2.00. 

Neubecker Bros., 961 E. 23d St., Dept. 87 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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the same total, plus $146,000. Six churches 
are spending more than $200,000 apiece, 
and three of these have a membership 
of less than 500. 


Tokyo Episcopal Work 
Being Rebuilt 

With about half of the $2,400,000 re- 
quired in sight, the Episcopal mission in 
Tokyo, Japan, is making rapid progress 
in retrieving the disaster suffered in the 
great earthquake. A new site has been 
purchased for St. Margaret’s school, on 
which new buildings costing $75,000 have 
been erected A new site has also been 
secured for St. Paul’s university, in a 
location which will make possible close 
coordination with the work of the uni- 
versity. Land has been secured for the 
Trinity church, and building has begun on 
a church in one of the most needy sec- 
tions of the city, to be known as “the 
church of the love of God.” 


This Church Keeps 
Its Ministers 

First Congregational church, Concord, 
N. H., celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of the installation of Dr. Nathaniel Bou- 
ton on March 22. The sermon, preached 
by the present pastor, Rev. George H. 
Reed, referred to Mr. Reed's predecessor, 
Rev. F. D. Ayer, who was also Dr. Bou- 
ton’s successor. The church, organized 
in 1730 in a log structure of 40 by 25 feet, 
has had but six ministers in its history. 
The convention which adopted the con- 
stitution of New Hampshire met within 
its walls, as did the session of the legis- 
lature that ratified the United States con- 
stitution. It was the vote of New Hamp- 
shire, the ninth state to ratify, that made 
the federal document effective 


Skyscraper Church for 
Capital Not Likely 


Various bi the 
church have been meeting to consider the 
building of a new plant for the First 
church of that denomination in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It has been proposed that this, 
as a downtown church, should employ the 


lies of Congregational 


type of revenue-producing 
office building that is being put up in so 
many cities. So 
Congregationalism 
mously opposed to 
now looks as 


skyscraper or 
sentiment within 
seems to be 
the 
the 


far, 
unani 
suggestion. It 
church 


though would 


build, perhaps on a new site, a churchly 


CHRISTIAN 


edifice following conventional lines, with 
a large part of the cost raised in the de- 
nomination at large. 


Starbuck and Slaten Will 
Address Unitarians 

Plans for the institute of religious edu- 
cation to be held at the Isles of Shoals, 
Me., by the Unitarian Laymen’s league 
next summer, show that the principal lec- 
turers will be Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, 
of the department of philosophy and 
psychology of the university of Iowa, and 
Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten, of the Pacific 
Unitarian school for the ministry. The 
institute will be in session Aug. 1-9 in- 
clusive. 


Would Foster Native Music 
In Indian Church 

From India comes word of a mission- 
ary, Mrs. Julia N. Clemes, and a pastor, 
Rev. William Dye, collaborating in an at- 
tempt to produce a hymnal for Methodist 
which Indian shall be 
used, and which will be especially adapted 
for the use of Indian musical instruments. 
The Bareilly Theological seminary, a 
Methodist school, now offers a 3-years’ 


churches in tunes 


DR. GILKEY STIRS 


(Continued from page 
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ringing with sincerity, and so evidently 
the outgrowth of a great experience of 
Jesus that men had to listen. Prominent 
Hindu barristers, judges, college profes- 
surs, and other leaders came not simply 
once out of curiosity but night after night. 
One Hindu gentleman said to me after 
the presentation of the cross and its 
meaning, “He makes us feel it all with 
him.” Even men who came obviously to 
scoff remained to drink from the springs 
of truth which he opened. 

Dr. Gilkey performed a great service 
for many of us who are missionaries of 
Jesus to India. We have so much to do, 
our tasks sometimes overwhelm us, and 
we are tempted to get our minds off the 
centre of our great objective. Dr. Gilkey 
helped to “rediscover Jesus” for us, and 
his work will live on in the men to whom 
he has given new inspiration. His im- 
press on the Hindu mind is one that will 
not be forgotten. India wants more 
presentations of Jesus of this type. It was 
a missionary service of the first rank. 

A. S. Wooppurne. 
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course in Indian music, and Sunday schoo} 
pupils are being enlisted in contests seek. 
ing to render the gist of their Bible Ieg. 
sons in Indian verse. In no way have 
many churches on mission fields been held 
apart from the native life more than by 
their music. Attempts such as this repre. 
sent another phase of the intense effort 
now being made in many lands to make 
the Christian enterprise indigenous. 


Shanghai American Church 
Broadcasts Services 

The community church of Shanghai, 
China, an American congregation oj 
which Rev. Clifford M. Drury is pastor, 
dedicated the first unit of its new church 
plant on March 8. Dr. Cleland B. Me. 
Afee, of McCormick Theological seminary, 
Chicago, made the principal address 
About 650 people were present, but a 
much larger audience listened in on the 
exercises. The Shanghai church is the 
first in the orient to broadcast its services 
An effort is being made to raise in Amer- 
ica the $35,000 still needed to pay for 
the church’s new building. 


Lent More Widely 
Observed 


Reports from many parts of the coun- 
try indicate that the Lenten season was 
more generally observed among Pro- 
testants this year than ever in the past 
The increasing attention given to the 
season one of the conditions in 
American church life worthy of study. In 
some cities it is still true that, except for 
Roman Catholics, Episcopalians and Lu- 
therans, the period is given little atten- 
tion except during its final week. But in 
many centers, services started early in 
Lent have this year attracted large audi- 
ences from the beginning. This increase 
in interest is to a large extent due to the 
efforts of city federations of churches 
These bodies, by making cooperative ef- 
fort easy, can command the resources to 
bring to services held in some central lo- 
cation preachers of such power as to 
command a hearing. 


He Believed in 
Them All 


When Sigmund Eisner, head of a tailor- 
ing concern, died recently at Red Bank, 
N. J., he left an estate valued at many 
millions. Among numerous bequests were 
found eight of $500 each, left to the St. 
Roman Catholic, Italian Roman 
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By W. G. Shepherd. 


Sermons for the Times 
Edited by Peter Walker. 


Best Sermons, 1924 
Selected by Joseph Fort Newton. 


pulpit. ($2.50) 
Great Modern Sermons 
Edited by H. D. McKeehan. 


George A. Gordon, ete. ($1.50) 





— . . 
| Of Special Interest to Ministers 
Great Preachers as Seen by a Journalist 
A new volume of sketches of 
eleven outstanding preachers such as Jefferson, McCon- 
nell, Reisner, Stone, Fosdick, Conwell, etc., ($1.50) 


By Cadman, Fosdick, Hillis, 
McConnell, Shannon, Merrill and six others. ($1.50) 


Sermons by Kelman, 
Newton, Burrell, Cadman, Inge, Shannon, Fosdick, 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


Twenty brilliant 
sermons by the acknowledged masters of the American 


The Life Story of a Preacher Whose Parish Was the World 





Chicago 











JOHN HENRY JOWETT 
By ARTHUR PORRITT 
The personal life story of one of the most inspiring 
figures of the modern pulpit. Few religious leaders 
have been held in such universal and sincere affec- 
tion as was Dr. Jowett. From his long-extended 
and close association with the great preacher, as 
well as his intimate relation wit 
time, Mr. Porritt is probably better qualified than 
any other man to write this definitive life. A book 
filled with inspiration for preachers who aspire to 
spiritual achievement in th 
Price $2.50 (We pay postage) 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS _ :: 


the affairs of his 


e pulpit. 





CHICAGO 





When writing to advertisers please 


mention The Christian Century. 
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Catholic, Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Reformed and Negro Epis- 
copal churches of Red Bank. Nobody 
seems to have been overlooked. 


Students Form 
Own Church 

Seventy students of Doane college, Con- 
gregational institution in Nebraska, have 
recently constituted their own Congrega- 
tional church, of which Rev. Harold 
Cooper will be pastor. The statement of 
ideals adopted by the congregation in- 
cluded: 

“I believe in the God of the universe as 
i God of love. 

“I believe in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God, and in his way of life as the way 
of God for man. 

believe in the worth of personality, 
and in the response of human nature to 
good 

“I believe in the universal brotherhood 
f man as taught by Jesus and that the 
realization of this brotherhood will come 
through the application of his law of 
love to every relationship of life. 


Calls Roumania 


CHRISTIAN 


“I believe that the church should be 
the leader of the movement for world- 
wide peace and unity, and that the aboli- 
tion of war is the first great step. 

“T believe in prayer as communion with 
God, to be used not only as a source of 
strength and power, but as a source of 
spiritual satisfaction and growth.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Meek Americans, by Joseph Warren Beach 
versity of Chicago Press, $2.00 

The Ship of Souls, by Emerson Hough 
ton, $2.00. 

Larger Loyalties, by Carl S. Weist. 

Fanny Crosby's Story of Ninety-four Years, by S 
Trevena Jackson. Revell. 

The Man of Sorrows, by Albert 
haeuser. Macmillan, $2.25. 

The Bishop’s Granddaughter, 
Scribners, $2.00. 

Magic in the Making, by Mulholland and Smith. 
Scribners, $1.50. 

Vondel, by A. J. Barnouw. 
Basketry Weaving and Design, by 
Lang. Scribners, $3.50. 
Selwood of Sleepy Cat, by 

Scribners, $2.00. 
O’Malley of Shanganagh, by Donn Byrne. Century, 
$1.25. 
Jungle Born, by 


Uni 


Apple 


T. W. Stein 


by Robert Grant 


Scribners, $2.00. 
Mrs. Edwin 


Frank H. Spearman. 


John Eyton. Century, $2.00 


Worst Religious 


Persecutor 


B' RNARD SINGER, a commissioner 
of the zionist organization of War- 
saw, Poland, is quoted by S. I. Tonjoroff, 
European correspondent of the Christian 
Register, as holding Roumania to be the 

rst country in Europe in its treatment 
of religious minorities. Czechoslovakia is 
held to be the best. Mr. Singer has had 
first-hand experience in most of the coun- 

es of Europe, including Russia, upon 

to base a judgment. 


CHOSLOVAKIA MOST LIBERAL 


The minorities are best off under the 
hoslovakian flag,” he is quoted as 
ing. “They are worst off under the 
manian flag. In Czechoslovakia, the 
norities—all except the Germans, who 
id it difficult to accustom themselves to 
sition of equality with their former 
, the Czechoslovakians, or Czechs 
no complaints of unequal treat- 
to make. It is a remarkable fact 
ne of the newest states in the family 
i nations is also perhaps the most ad- 
anced in its treatment of peoples sub- 
ted to its rule. If Czechoslovakia 
s for peace internationally, it also 
emphatically stands for peace at 
Chis domestic harmony it has as- 
'y removing every cause for griev- 
the part of Slovaks, Ukrainians, 
-Carpathians, Jews, Magyars, and even 
Germans, with whom only six years ago 
were locked in a life-and-death 
There is no religious pressure, 
0 language pressure, no racial pressure 
Czechoslovakia. 
“If fifty Jews, or Magyars, or Ukrain- 
, Present a request for a school con- 
lucted chiefly in their own language, they 
get the school as a matter of course. The 
reign-language school is established and 
nducted with public funds as a matter 
ol routine. The establishment of such a 
school is never made a question of policy 
on the part of the government. It is 


d } 
ances on 


Su} 


trugo! 
VURRIC 


' 


established as a matter of law. The only 
economic pressure exercised falls equally 
on Czechoslovaks and minorities, what- 
ever their nationality may be. Chief 
among these economic problems is the 
land distribution. But in this problem, 
as in all others, the pressure falls equally 
on large landholders of all nationalities.” 
“The other extreme in the scale of 
civilization is Roumania. To begin with, 
it must be clearly understood that 
Roumania is the most corrupt state in 
Europe, and perhaps there is none more 
corrupt in Asia. Whatever Roumania’s 
foreign policies may be, her enforcement 
of laws at home—in short, her internal 
government—is as bad as it can be. 


GRAFT RAMPANT 


“When you understand the fact that 
there is no law in Roumania—and hardly 
a service of any kind—that cannot be 
purchased money down, you will under- 
stand much of the suffering to which all 
the minorities are subjected. Even in old 
Roumania, they are closing the schools of 
the minorities, as well as their churches, 
their literary societies, reading-rooms, and 
cultural institutions of every sort. As for 
the new provinces, like Transylvania, 
Bessarabia, Bukowina, and Dobrudja, the 
Roumanian authorities, under the leader- 
ship of the Roumanian National Orthodox 
church, seem to have undertaken a de- 
liberate campaign to suppress education 
of any sort. 

“You have heard much, in the Rouma- 
nian press, of Bolshevik outreachings and 
designs in Bessarabia. I understand fully 
the economic disaster that Bolshevism im- 
plies. But I cannot conceive of Bess- 
arabia, even under a full and unmodified 
Bolshevik regime, being worse off in any 
respect than it is now. Even Transylvania 
and Bukowina would be better off under 
a Bolshevik administration than it is under 
Roumanian.” 
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The Autobiography of a Mind, by W. J. Dawson. 
Century, $2.00. 

Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer, by Henry 
C. Wallace. Century, $1.75. 

The World and Its Meaning, by G. T. W. Patrick. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50. 

The Monuments and the Old Testament, by Ira 
Maurice Price. Judson, $2.50. 

Experience and Nature, by John 
Court Pub. Co., $3.00. 

The Indestructible Union, by William McDougal 
Little, Brown, $2.50. 

The Prophets and Their Times, by J. M. Powis 
Smith. University of Chicago Press, $2.25. 
Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt, Brace, 

$2.00. 

Callincus, by J. B. S. Haldane. Dutton, $1.00. 

The Education of Behavior, by I. B. Saxby. Put- 
nam, $2.50. 

Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. I. (Ed. by 
Dept. of Philosophy, Columbia University) Co 
lumbia Press, $2.85. 

Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. II. (Ed, by 
Dept. of Philosophy, Columbia University) Co 
lumbia Press, $3.00. 

The Lion in His Den, Lynn Harold Hough. As 
sociation Press, $1.75. 

The Church and the Creeds, by Daniel 
Doran, $2.00. 

The Church at Prayer, by Percy Dearmer. 
$2.00. 

Stranger than 
millan, $2.50. 

God's Way with 
millan, $1.00. 

The Man Nobody Knows, by Bruce Barton. 
Merrill, $2.50 

The Women of the Caesars, by 
rero. Putnam, $3.75. 

Impressions and Comments, Third Series, by Hav 
elock Ellis. Houghton, Mifflin, $3.00. 

Christianity and History, by F. W. Butler. S. P 
Cc. K. London, $1.25. 

Preachographs, by M. S 

Sentence Sermons, by 
$1.50. 

Average Boys and 
Revell, $1.00. 
The Mystery of Suffering, by James H 

Revell, $1.00. 


Dewey Open 


Lamont 
Doran, 


Fiction, by Lewis Browne. Mac 


Man, by Lily Dougall. Mac 
Bobbs 


Guglielmo Fer 


Revell, $1.50. 
Smith Revell, 


Rice. 
Roy L. 
Girls, by A. H. McKinney 


Brookes 








That man is in danger of 
being destroyed by the 
machinery he employs 











is the teaching of three thoughtful books 
recently published. They are: 


Daedalus: or, the Future of Science, 
By J. B. 8. Haldane. 


Icarus: or, the Future of Science. 
By Bertrand Russell. 


Tantalus: or, The Future of Man. 
By F. C. 8. Schiller. 


The background for all three books is the 
tragedy of the World War. The concern of 
all three is what men must do to prevent the 
extinction of civilisation. The specific problem 
which all three face is the relation of man to 
the machinery which he has devised and which 
he is no longer able to control. Once upon « 
time Science was the sufficient answer to quee- 
tions about the future of man. Today, Messrs. 
Schiller and Russell affirm bluntly, and Mr. 
Haldane is inclined to believe with reservations, 
that Science is the chief peril that confronts us. 
Onee upon a time Progress was the answer. 
Today, Professor Schiller asserts that there bas 
been no biologic progress since men stop 
being flexible in the Cro-Magnon age, any- 
where from 30,000 to 70,000 years ago. The 
mind of man and, what is worse, the heart of 
man has not changed since the caveman; and 
that is what makes poison gas all the more 
dangerous. “Humanity,” says Professor 
Schiller, “is still Yahoo-manity. Alike in 
mentality and in morals, modern man is still 
substantially identical with his paleolithic 
ancestors. He is still the irrational, impulsive, 
emotional, foolish, destructive, cruel, credulous 
creature he always was.” 


By the authors of each of these books it is 
agreed that there is only one way out: through 
the regeneration of man himael/. 

Here is thought-dynamite! 
Each Book, $1.00. (We pay postage.) 


The Christian Century Press, Chicago 
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Of Special Interest to 


MINISTERS 


The nym A of Preaching. By 
James Black. ($1.75). 

The Art of Preaching. By Charles 
R. Brown. 


The Preacher and His Sermon. By 
J. Paterson Smyth. 

The Preacher and His People. By 
Francis J. McConnell. ($1.50). 

Being a Preacher. By James I. 
Vance. ($1.25). 

Preaching as a Fine Art. By R. C. 
Smith. (75c). 

The Art of Preaching in the Light 
< Its History. By E. C. Dargan. 
($1.75). 

That the Ministry Be Not Blamed. 
By John A. Hutton. ($1.50). 

be Prophetic Ministry for Today. 

Charles D. Williams. ($1.50). 

Am ssadors of God. By 
Cadman. ($1.50). 

The Minister and His Everyday 
Life. By and Paganis Douglas. ($1. 4 


ee 4 anism. By A. 

P hy a Preachi B 
sycholo ie reaching. y 
C. 8. oR 


ner ny ae 
Preaching the Social pel. By 
Ozora 8S. Davis. ($1.50). 
Heralds of a Passion. By Charles 
L. Goodell. ($1.25). 

Preaching and Sermon Construc- 
tion. By Paul B. Bull. ($2.50). 
Princes of the Church (Great Brit- 
ain). By W.R. Nicoll. ($3.00). 
Some Living Masters of the Pulpit 

=". By Joseph Fort Newton. 


Preaching in London. By Joseph 
Fort Newton. ($1.50). 

Preaching in New York. By Joseph 
Fort Newton. ($2.00). 

The Minister and His Greek Testa- 
ment. By A. T. Robertson. ($1.75). 

Dramatized Sermons. By R. 
Hallock. ($1.50). 

Ten Minute Sermons. By W. R. 
Nicoll. ($1.25). 

Five-Minute Sermons in Stories for 
Young Folks. By H.T.Sell. ($1.25). 
Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines. By 
Aquilla Webb. ($3.00). 

We pay postage 
The Christian Century Press + Chicago 














Best Books on 
The Community Church 


and allied subjects 


© Community Church. Zumbrunnen. $1.50. 
 y Christian Program for the Rurel Com- 
muatty. Butterfield. $1.75. 
The Community. Lindemar. $1.7 
Handbook of Community ( (@ manual 
with sampie constitutions and directions for 
organising Piper. Paper, 50c. 
The Church at Piay. Richardson. $1.50. 
How to Produce Plays and Pageants. Russell. 


Indians Cuevez of Religious Education. 
Athearn. 5 
Tossed Methods ta Towa and Country. Brun- 


i 
Churches of iS Btetipeies ia Town end Coun- 
try. 

Recreation ead the Church. Gates. 1.25. 
St. Louls: A Soctal and Religious Survey. 


Evangelical Alliance lec 
Canterbury, P. Carnegie Simpson and others). 


1 60. 
Practicing Christian Unity. Guild. 0c. 
Whea ristianse Unite. Varied Authors 
(Stories of s oumber of churches). Paper, 25c 
The Future of me Community Church. Jor- 
dan. Pamptie 


Magasine: The ‘Unig Me Messenger. 16-page 
[ye 4 si 60. offic organ of movement. 
year, 
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Every Day Tools 
for Bible Students 


Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Shailer Mathews and 
Gerald Birney Smith. ($3.00) 


Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
James Hastings. ($7.00). 


One Volume Bible Commen- 
tary. J.R. Dummelow, editor. 
($3.00). 


Complete Concordance Amer- 
ican Standard Bible. 
M. C. Hazard. ($5.00). 


World’s Great Religious 
Poetry. Caroline M. Hill, 
editor. ($2.50). 


Standard Dictionary. 
Buckram, index. ($16.50). 


Webster’s Revised Unabridged 
Dictionary. A thorough re- 
construction. 2120 pages. 


Buckram, index. ($7.50). 
We pay postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn Street - Chicago 





—— 
Some GOOD BOOKS 
On The BIBLE 


Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60 

Making and Meaning of Bible, Barclay, $1.75 

Introduction to Study of Bible, Van Pelt, $2.09 

The Iaterest of the Bible, McFadyen, $2.00 

Literary Guide to the Bible, Wild, $2.00 

Story of the Bible, Stock, $1.25 

Modern Readers Bible, Moulto $3.50; 
trated, $5.00; Old Testament, $2.50; New n-4 
meat, $2.25 

Everyday Bible, Sheldon, $2.00; leather, $3.00 

The Nature of Scripture, Peake, $2.00 

At Home in the Bible, Dariow, $2.00 

Introduction to Old Testament, Sellin, $3.00 

Meaning of Old Testament, Martin, $1.60 

Moffatt's Old Testament, 2 volumes, at $2.50 

Old Testament in 20th Century, Lewis, $1.50 

Literature of Old Testament, Purinwon, $1.25 

Old Testam ent History, Sanders, $1.25 

Brief Biblical History, O. T. Jackson, $2.00 

os tm Literature of Hebrews, Czarnomska, 


Preachers’ Old Testament, Mack, $1.25 

Making and Meaning of New Testament, 
Snowden, $1.50 

Makin B St poate New Testament, Good- 
8 

Riverside New Testament, Ballentine; Special, 


Story of the New Testament, Goodspeed, $1.50 

Introduction to New Testament, Bacon, $1.00 

Goodspeed's New Testament: library edition, 
$3.00; pocket edition. $2.50: popular ay 
$1.50; paper cover, $1.00 (also in leather 
morocco) 

Moffatt's New Testament: Cloth, $1.50; maroon 
leather, $2.50 

Weymouth's New Testament, revised: 
$2.00: pocket edition, $1.50 (also in Ay = 
morocco). 

1001 Bible Readings, Wetzell, $1.00 

Brief Biblical ay S N. T. Jackson, $2.00 

One Volume Bible C y, D 





i America Revised Bible, Hazard, 


You will wish to preach sermons this 
year on the Bible. Here is the best 
k material availabie. 
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BOOKS ON 


Modern Religion 


Christian Church in the Modern World, 
Calkins ($1.75) 

The Faith of Modernism, Mathews ($1.50) 

Religion in the .Thought,gof Today, 
Patten ($1.50) 

Religion of the!Social Passion, Dickinson 
($1.75) 

Reconstruction of { Religion, Ellwood 
($2.25) 

Creative Christianity, Cross ($1.50) ? i 

Political Christianity, Royden ($1.25) ~ ™ 

Supremacy of the Spiritual, Youtz ($1.75) 

+~*< tom Ends_of Life,, Rufus Jones 

Except Ye Be Born Again, Cabot ($1.50) W 

A te Christianity for. Today, Williams 
($1.75) 

What Is Modernism, Parks ($1.00) |“ *"¥ 

Christian Faith and,the New Day, 
McAfee (80c) 

Is Christian Experience an } Illusion? 
Balmforth ($1.75) 

The Moral Life and Religion,',TenBroeke 
($2.00) 

Lost Radiance of Christian | Religion, 
Jacks (75c) 

Imperialistic Religion my Religion of 

emocracy, Brown 8.68 

Authority in Religion, ¢ jrubb ($1. 25) 

Christian Thought, Troeltsch ($1.75) 

Problems of Belief, Schiller ($1.25) 

What Christianity Means to Me, Abbott 


75¢) 

Christianity — Which bes Nicke — 
($1.75) + rage Hee 
Christianity and Progress, "Foedic k ($1. 50) 
The New Orthodoxy, Ames ($1.50) s+ « 
Fundamentals of Christianity, , Vedder 

($2.00) 
The Great Society, Wallas ($2.25) 
The Higher Individualism, Ams ($1.50) 
Life and Fellowship, Mau! ($1.00) 
Living Together. McConnell ($1.25) 
Marks of World Christian, Fleming ($1.15) 
Personal Christianity, McConnell ($1.50) 
Religion of Wise Men, Wates ($1.50) 
Christianity and Culture, Bowran ($3.00) 
Religious Foundations, Jones ($1.00) 
Religion and Life, Inge ($1.00) 
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Books on the 


© LIFE AND MESSAGE 
of JESUS 


Christ, the Truth, Temple, $2.50 

The Authority of Jesus, Harding, $2.00 

Life and Teaching of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.50 

The Character of Christ, Jefferson, $1.50 

The Dilemmas of Jesus, Black, $1.50 

The Creative Christ, Drown, $1.50 

In the Days of His Flesh, Smith, $2.00 

Christianity and Christ, Palmer, $2.00 

The Historical Jesus. Piepenbring, $2.25 

Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1 00 

Tewasd Understanding of Jesus, Bimkhovitch 
75 cents 

Christ of the Gospels, Robinson, $2.00 

Jesus, Lover of Men, Wates, $1.50 

The Ethic of Jesus, Stalker, $1.50 

The Carpenter and His Kingdom, Irvine, $1.50 

Rabboni: Jesus, the Teacher, Deane, $2.00 

Life of Christ, Papini, $3.50 

Life of Christ, Hunting, $2.00 

Jesus Christ and World Today, Hutchins, $1.25 

The Call of the Christ, Willett, $1.25 

Christ in Poetry of Today, Crow, $2.00 

Jesus Christ and the Human Quest, Lewis, $3.00 

Never Man So Spake, Grose, $1.75 

oe God Through Jesus Christ, Davey, 

78 

The Master and the Twelve, Ward, $1.60 

Christ and International Life, Turbervill, $1.50 

The Reality of Jesus, Macaulay, $1.75 

The Realism of Jesus, Findlay, $1.50 

Some Aspects of Life of Jesus, Berguer, $3.50 

Studies in Parables of Jesus, Luccock, 75¢ 

The Supernatural Jesus, McDaniel, $1.75 

The Contemporary Christ, Gray, $2.00 

Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60 

Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00 

Social Principles of Jesus, Rauschenbusch, $1.15 

Manhood of the Master, Fosdick, $1.15 

Did Jesus Mean It? Adams, $1.00 

How Jesus Met Life's Questions, Elliott, 65c 

Source Book Teachings of Jesus, Burton, $2.00 

Mystical Quest of Christ, Horton, $3.00 


Prepare for a yeer of great preaching 
by reading great boo books 
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‘Good Books SOME. GOOD BOOKS 
on PAUL ON GOD Recent Books 
The Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25 The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50 of Sermons 


: Can We Find God? Patten, $1.60 
The Meaning of Paul for Today, $2.00 Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00 Best Sermons of 1924, 
Life and Letters of Paul, Smith, $3.00 Must We Part With God, Champness ,$1.00 Joseph Fort Newton, Editor ($2.50). 
Religion of Jesus and Faith of Paul, The Certainty of God, Moulton, $1.50 Sermons on New Testament Characters. 
Deissmann, $2.00 God in the Old Testament, Aytoun, $2.00 By C. G. Chappell ($1.60). 
Paul, Son of Kish, Henry, $3.00 Is There a God? Jones, $1.25 BGose Sermane en Bihtiess Chesactere 
he Apostle + and the Modern World, God of the Early Christians, McGiffert, ’ 
T Me atndy, $2.5 $1.75 By C. G. Chappell ($1.50). 
St. Paul on ow Still, $2.50 The Biblical Idea of God, Thomas, $1.50 Sermons on Great Tragedies of the Bible. 
' We pay postage Belief in God, Gore, $2.25 By Ashley Chappell ($1.60). 
Finding God, Stafford, $1.50 The Haunted House. 
Paths That Lead to God, Tillett, $4.00 By Halford E. Luccock ($1.50) 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS The Personality of God, Snowden, $1.00 
CHICAGO Scene © “ r The Sheer Folly of Preaching. 
pen Ways to God, Bowie, $1.50 By Alexander McColl ($1.50) 
The Pr: ce of God, Holmes, $! a ae 
— w moan, 69-08 God's Call to America and Other 
GOOD BOOKS ON latina apes Addresses. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE The Christian Century Press :: Chicago 1B enw ©. Treen G.ae. 
west for uls. 
d Religion, Thomson, $2.00 7 
 — ame entation and Religion Meet, By George W. Truett ($1.50). 
Coulter, $1.00. Great Modern Sermons. 
Nineteenth Sestury Evolution and After, SOME RECENT BOOKS ON Hobart D. McKeehan, Editor ($1.50). 


Dawson, 
Certitude in A f Sci > Places of Quiet Strength. 
tier, carats = Ae of Semen 1) | PRE CHURCH || || “srisiadrntteam 
E lutionand a Faith, Lane, $2.00. 
I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, History of Religion in the United States, ‘ee ee be sey - 
$1.00. . . 
Evolution, Eneutadige and Revelation, Th ae in America, Wm. Adams Brown, Suburbe of Christianity. 


Sp owend Bick Church and Ever-Coming Kt t Gos, By Ralph W. 8 1.50). 
Religion and Biology, Unwin, $1.75. Kress eo $2. = ne Sega ¢ y P Sockman ($ ) 


The ~ Ye of Religion, Brew- Christian Fellowship, Soderblom, $1.50 The Imperial Voice. 


ster, $1.50 a rar oy 5 bw Gospel, Carnegie By Lyna Harold Hough ($1.50). 
Christianity and Psychology, Barry, $1.50. mMpson and other 
Personality and Peychology, Buckham, Can Church mate in Changing Social The Gospel of the Sovereignty. 


By J. D. Jones ($1.75). 


.75. : 2.50. 
Miracles nt the New Psychology, Mick- The Expected C h, oe “~s. ios. $1.50. The God of the Unexpected. 
lem, $2.5 Studies in Life of Early Church, Jackson, $2.50. By Chas. F. Wishart ($1.75). 
at --. of the Christian Life, Pym,  *——,* Ls Community Recreation, sinh aon Shematieiiain 
$1.56. . Richardson, $1.2 Ses ° 
Peychology, ate! Religious Experience, Church Schoo! ‘of Citizenship, Hobas, $1.25. By Albert H. Baldinger ($1.60). 
tricklan Church on Changin rontier, Belknap, $2.50. Sermons for the Great Days of the Year 
h » Church Life in Rural South, Brunner, $2.50. 
Nt on ae Pupenetagy of Cetisem Complete Guide to Church Building, Bur- By Russell H. Conwell ($1.50). 
Sa ona Social Science, Dickin- a om and Rural Problems, Butter- Sermons for Special Days. 


field, $1.25. By F. D. Kersh 1.50). 
Century of Excavation in Land of Pha- mt.” and Community, Israel, $1.00 7 erehner (8 ) 


raohs, Baikie, $3.00. Sermons for Days We Observe. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : : Chicago THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS : : Chicage By Frederick F. Shannon ($1.50). 


Twenty Sermons by Famous Scotch 
Preachers. 
Hubert L. Simpson, Editor ($2.00) 


A Moneyless Magnate. 


ARE YOU KEEPING UP? By Frederick F. Shannon ($1.50) 


Moods of the Soul. 

The growing preacher, teacher, thinker, knows that if he would (arian me — Ce 
continue to grow he must read good books. The moment he ceasesto J Dy Ernest Raymond 161.00). 
keep up with the best books on religion, that moment his growth A Valid Christianity for Today. 
in his chosen life field is retarded. | By Charles D. Williams ($1.75) 

v ‘ 

_ The spring is already here, and most leaders are looking about pay Aah ny 
for the books which will afford the most substantial fare for their The Forgiveness of Sins. 
spring study. On these pages we are displaying a number of select By George Adam Smith ($1.50) 
Book Lists and book announcements, on the themes which every ew. L Gide Os 50) 
thoughtful person must cover in his reading. Look them over, select | Tho Bacter end the Twetes. 
the books desired, and mail your order—on accompanying coupon — By J. W. G. Ward ($1.60). 
direct to The Christian Century Press. Why direct to us? Tho EnGntee Aceiet. - 

By Frederick F. Shannon ($1.25) 

1. Because we keep you abreast of the important books in the Tho Geshen 00 Ged. 
held of religion. | By Edward Shillito ($1.25). 

. : . : d of the Spirit. 

2. Our book department operates in close advisory relation with "Ty ae tee tee ($1.50) 

the editorial department of The Christian Century. Five-Minute Sermons in Stories for 
, . . , Young Folks. By H. T. Sell ($1.25). 

3. We have in stock the books which we recommend. Your The Pilgrim. 

order thus goes out, complete, on the day it is received. By-T. R. Glover ($1.75) 

4. We pay postage on all orders. | The Reason in Paith. 

bs Se ra " By Ralph T. Flewelling ($1.75) 
5. As a reader of The Christian Century you are entitled to Sadie Gin Chain, 

open a book account with the Christian Century Press. By F. W. Boreham ($1.75). 


Wisps of Wildfire. 
By F. W. Boreham ($1.75) 


Fields of Glory. 









































Tue Curistian CENTURY Daan. as 440 stent Readiness St, Chicago. 
Please send following books: By Russell W. Conwell ($1.25) 


Oand charge to my account, payable in. ; Borrowed Axes. 
Ofor which I enclose cash. By Russell W. Conwell ($1.25) 
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SPRING BOOKS from MACMILLAN 


cA Selection ¢ New Novels 


A new novel by A new novel by 
May Sinclair Alice Brown 
The Rector of Wyck The Mysteries of Ann 


“There is more than Miss Sinclair’s perfect skill of Ann Hale, a New England spinster of sixty with a 
narrative to give it qualities—it is charged with the passion for mystery stories, thought that if she were 
intensity of devoted lives..—H. S. Canby, Saturday a murderer she could get away with it. She plans 
Review. one on paper and discusses how she would manage 
“Rich with pathos and pity and high wit and in- it. Then— 

finite understanding. It is one of iss Sinclair’s She, old Ann Hale, was accused of murdering her 
most beautiful and most significant novels.”—N. Y. skinflint uncle. But no half-hearted, white livered 
World. $2.50 enthusiast was she. Here was the thrill of a 

00 


time! 

Sophia Cleugh Eden Phill 
; en Phillpotts 

Matilda, Governess of the English A Voi om 

“A joyous, romantic, engaging tale of London and : o1ce from t an ; 
Paris in the days when Victoria was young. Matilda “A real thriller. Only a very strong-minded reader 
alone is enough to make the novel entertaining, but will find it possible to put the book aside before he 
there are thrown in two of the quaintest and liveliest knows the reason and origin of that very mysterious 
children in current fiction.”"—The Outlook. $2.50 thing, ‘A Voice from the Dark.’”—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


New Books ¢& Poetry 


Edwin Arlington Robinson | Ridgely Torrence 
Dionysus in Doubt | Hesperides 


In addition to the opening poem, “Dionysus in “It's a red-letter day for the lovers of poetry,” an- 

Doubt,” this volume contains “Genevieve and Alex- nounces the Saturday Review of Literature, “when a 

andra,” “Mortmain,” “Demos and Dionysus,” and a poem appears by Ridgley Torrence. His ‘Hesperides’ 

number of sonnets. Price $1.75. Limited autographed is sure to add to that portion of American poetry 

editions with portraits, $7.50. which may survive the merciless winnowing of 
time.” 


William Butler Yeats | John G. Neihardt 
Complete Works in Six Volumes | The Song of the Indian Wars 


The four volumes already published are: “Later This new poem by Mr. Neihardt carries on his epic 
Poems,” “Plays in Prose and Verse,” “Plays and cycle of the West which was begun in The Song 
Controversies,” “Essays.” Forthcoming are: “Early of Three Friends” and “The Song of Hugh Glass. 
Poems and Stories” and the “Autobiography.” Price, It deals with the last great fight for the bison pas- 
$2.50 each. Limited autographed edition, $5.00. tures of the Plains. Limited autographed edition, $7.50. 





New Books for -7More Serious Reading 


H. G. Wells Edward Channing 
A Year of Prophesying The War for Southern Independence 


ror , . Vol. V1 of “A History of the United States” 
Mr. Wells criticises, but he does it all with so grace- Thi , ‘ disti ished Hi Seri 
ful an airiness that it is impossible to be angry with 4 ie 4 p° - ame is i “— -¥: e a4 . Po 
him, and those who agree with him least will be most aie oe eee ss 1 Ai Regn a. e 
pone ~ ee neal. — - es nomic phases rather than on mere political and 
military history. Probable price, $4.75 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson Thomas H. Dickinson 


The Adventure of Wrangle Playwrights of the New American 
Island Theatre 


The story of the four men and one Eskimo woman This book seeks to define the “new” American drama 
who attempted to maintain themselves on Wrangel by showing how former restrictions and conventions 
Island in 1921-1923, is told here by Mr. Stefansson. of authors and producers have been broken through 

$5.00 by a few playwrights. $2.00 





King Edward VII a biography by Sir Sidney Lee 


Volume one, from birth to accession, November 9, to Jamuary 22, 1901. 
With six portraits in photogravure, two facsimile letters, and three maps. 


The New York Times says of this great biography: “He gives the impression throughout the book that his 
“Of Sir Sidney Lee’s perseverance in the handling statements are backed by overwhelming authority.” 
of this material it is impossible to speak too highly. ' 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


Prices subject to change on publication 























